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EDITORIAL 


touchstone (tuch' stön), n. 1. a black si- 
liceous stone used to test the purity of 
gold and silver by the color of the streak 
produced on it by rubbing it on the metals. 
2. any test or criterion by which tire qual-. 
ities of a thing are tried. 


Michaelangelo Buonarotti carved figures in mar- 
ble. A group of these works was never completed. The 
figures appear trapped in their casings, twisting their 
bodies to free themselves from the stone. 


The Italians refer to these giants as "the captives" 
because their colossal strenath is imprisoned in the 
Stone. There is great mystery in these half-chiseled 
pieces as the imagination attempts. to describe the 
parts hidden within the stone. 


Lacking the refined, polished quality of finished 
pieces, these works of Michaelangelo illustrate both 
the craft of sculpting and the sufferino of the artist. 
We can see the actual chisel marks. More aces into a 
finished work of art than meets the eye. We confront 
the artist in the midst of his struggle to mould his 
material to perfection. 


This yearbook is about process: The process of 
craftsmanship, the process of friendship, the process 
of growing over the summer... and beyond. 


At Buck's Rock, creativity is generated in each 
individual. We assume both the roles of scholar and 
teacher. We experiment with our talents. We create 
and perhaps we fail. 


We may not leave the summer with a finished pro- 
duct. Realizing that Puck's Rock is not a crafts fac- 
tory, there is no shame in having no complete port- 
folio of work. Qur finished product may not be a 
material object which we can bring home. It may 
only be in the form of a memorv. : 


کون 


I worked in the shops and ۲ performed. What I 
learned this summer cannot be bound into a volume for 
students. Besices a knowledae of skills, I acquired 
an understandinn of my strenaths and weaknesses, 1 
am sure that I have not exhausted the possibilities 
of my experience. My insiohts will increase as 1 
create and thus, confront myself. 





The inspiration for art comes from within the 
Subconscious mind. As we explore our feelinos, we — 
expose them to ourselves and to others when we create. 
We must he willing to take the risk of self-knowledge. 
Through creating we strive tg know ourselves. 


Creating can be both a joyful, Fulfilling ex- 
perience and a devastatino, draining one. We become 
discouraged but this only heightens our urge to try — 
again-- hopefully to Succeed. Creating is a learnina 
process and failure only enriches our craftsmanship. 

All of this may seem idealistic, When we first 
camé to Buck's Rock we were almost drowned in the words 

"creative learning environment". For me those ideals 
have become a reality. 


I was not prepared for the hardships of erafts- 
manship. Art seemed an effortless dream. I realized 
that I couldn't Just lie back and let the experience 
envelop me. I had to master my materials. 


I have had ny share of failures. No one who ex- 
periments with new media and delves into new feelings 
will be successful every time. I cannot let my fail- 
ures hazard my work, 


This is my way of evaluating my growth this sum- 
mer. Rather than counting the number of pots I have 
made, I count the Skills I have acquired, knowledge 
that will not vanish once 1 leave camp, experiences 
which will enrich my future work. 





This book is named Touchstone after the stone 
Which was once used to test the karat value of gold. 
For all who worked on this book, as well as for those == 
who read it, it is an evaluation of our growth, 


The book itself has been a Process from the first 
penciled thoughts to the final collation. Like 
Michaelangelo's captives, it is an unfinished expression, 
As if we had paused in the middle of a sentence, our 
thoughts are incomplete. This yearbook marks a point 22 
in a continuing process Of growth. We can look back, 
but even as I write these words, we continue to change, 


Karen Pinkus: 
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Souvenir, 


Not to preserve, 


like some ancient idol. 


— 


A symbol of the-time, 
like abandoned husks, 


to bring home, 


مس 


to-eradle: 


Gm 


No aged timepiece 


will remind us to-wake, 


m 


but the sun 
imposed on the angularity 
af the window 


will be our reveille. 


We rise, as time demands, 


m‏ لسا 


and touch the toy, 
which reminds us of all 
we learned. 

it is a-doll, 


a memory. 
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First Night — 


The girl lay motionless on her bed, wanting to 
succumb to the overwhelming desire of sleep. She 
hadn't slept at all the night before for her mind had 
been fed with the feelings of apprehension that often 
accompany the last night at home. She would reach 
out longingly for ner cat, only to find that it was 
not there. And where was her familiar cozy room? 
Every time a bunk-mate coughed, she was reminded of 
her new surroundings. She listened for the traffic 
of the city, and was surnrised by the gentle rustling 
of the trees against the roof of the small cabin. 


Suddenly, a radio sliced through the silence. 
Its noise bounced off the yellow wails of the tiny 
room. 


"What the hell is geing on here?" inquired one 
of her roommates as she joined the others in a rigid 
sit-up position. Each girl looked at the others in 
bewilderment as the music swelled. 


The noise of the radio was quickly drawn back 
through the darkness into the room next door where 
it had originated. All the girls breathed a sigh of 
relief which made the girl laugh so that she could 
hardly thank the counselor who had just won her con- 
fidence. 


She could now return to her meditations on her 
new summer home. She was frustrated by the noisiness 
of her first night at camp. Did this mean that ev- 
eryone else was friends already? Her loneliness and 
despair seemed to amplify the noise even as it dimin- 
ished to a quiet ۰ 


Quickly, before she could lie down, the silence 
was stolen from her again by voices seeping through 
the walls and interfering with her train of thought. 
She wriggled and squirmed in bed trying to find a 
position where she would not hear the noise. The 
voices increased in volume until they melted into 
one another and became indistinguishable. 


The next morning she was startled into conscious- 
ness by the ringing of the gong. Outside it was ser- 
ene. A lone bird chirped.. The rest of the camp stir- 
red lazily.: Ah, she thought, now it's quiet. Maybe 
I can get some sleep. 


Süddenly, an earthquake seemed to hit the girls' 
cabins. Sixteen stampeding campers were rushing to 
the bathroom. The girl sadly realized that noise was 
an inevitable part of Buck's Rock but was surprised 
by her own liveliness after such a fitful night of 
sleep. 

Laura Rubenstein 
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Harmonies 


On Sunday, July 31, a group of campers expectantly ' 
boarded three buses and a two hour ride began. After a 
bumpy, airless ride, we reached the old estate of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Tanglewood, and were given pic- 
nic lunches and two hours to spend as we liked. We 
ate on the lawn, and then frequented the various shops, 
music stores, and a cafeteria of the music festival. 





At precisely 2:35, Klaus Tennstedt lifted his 
baton on a concert consisting entirely of lesser-known 
works by Beethoven. The first piece was the Fidelio 
overture, known as Leonore Number Four because of 
the original intention of the composer to name his 
opera Leonore. This was one of the pieces which gave 
Beethoven the most trouble. He rewrote it four times. 
It is said that three days before the 1814 opening 
of the opera, Beethoven was sitting in a restaurant 
when suddenly he grabbed a menu, declared that he 
had an idea for his overture, and began to scribble 
on it. When Fidelio opened three days later, Beethoven 
had not yet completed his overture and for three 
performances the overture to The Ruins of Athens 
was substituted. Finally the overture was ready, 
and on the fourth performance it was received with 
vociferous applause. This was the case once again 
as Klaus Tennstedt threw himself into the music. 
Though he conducted a bit too fast, he breathed life 
into the piece. 





The second piece on the program was the Symphony 
Number Two in D major. This piece was dedicated to 
Prince Carl von Lichnowsky, a friend of Beethoven's 
and the son of an important German noble. It seems 
to me not as great as the Symphony Number One. As 
one critic said, "The First Symphony is better than 
the later one because it is developed with lightness 
and is less forced while in the Second the striving 
for the new and surprising is already more apparent." 
The performance, though thouroughly enjoyable, had 
several mistakes in it; the horns were off key and 
often cracked. - 


After a brief intermission during which many 
people bought Hagen Dazs ice cream from. a vendor 
to relieve the intense heat, the Violin Concerto 
in D began. Joseph Silverstein played the solo part 
exquisitely. The piece opens with a murmurous series 
of kettledrum beats, and then seems to sprout into 
a flower of violin music which is reverberated by 
the drums. 





Enjoyable though the piece was, Silverstein wrote 
his own cadenzas instead of using the more popular 
ones by Joachim, and his seemed to me to be not as 
skilifully written as Joachim's. My only other complaint 
was the crying baby who sat underneath the microphone. 


After a ride through the sunny pastureland of 
Massachusetts and the Connecticut countryside, we 
arrived at Buck's Rock Work Camp enriched with but- 
tons, postcards, recordings and the remembrance of 
a beautiful performance. 


5 Andrew Solomon 














Art & Music 





On Saturday, July 23rd, the Art Shop's annual July 
opening took place in collaboration with the Music Shed. 
While some visitors walked around the shop, quietly 
looking at the varieties of artwork completed in the 
first month, others sat and listened to members of the 
Music Staff playing an all-Mozart concert. This com- 
bination, although new to Buck's Rock, seemed to come 
off very well. A great deal of work went into both 
areas, and everyone who participated appeared to be 
pleased with the results. 


A strikingly large number of graphic designs and 
drawings were on exhibit. Etchings, block prints, em- 
bossings, sketches and drawings, many of them carefully 
and handsomely matted, crowded the walls of the Art Shop. 
While ranging widely in size, kind and technical advan- 
cement, there was an overall quality to these pieces 
that was surprising. The painting area was also very 
strong, with a large number of highly individual paint- 
ings varying in subject matter from advertising models 
to landscapes to some surprisingly intricate geometric 
pieces. 


The concert,played largely by members of the Music 
Staff, consisted of three pieces: a clarinet quintet, 
a quartet in D, and the Serenade for Winds in C minor. 
Assisting in the last piece was Ms. Barbara Cohen, a 
guest artist, on the oboe. 211 three pieces were per- 
formed excellently under the direction of Raffi Adler. 


Those who could not fit inside the crowded shop 
overflowed onto the porch and nearby grounds, .د0‎ 5175 
to the music independently of the artwork. 


Preparing for the opening involved a great deal 
of work for everyone concerned; staff, artists and mu- 
sicians alike. However, work is necessary to producing 
any event of quality. The one wish remaining to the 
participants is that this collaboration be repeated 
next season with the same success. 


Suzanne Le Corbeiller 











New Directicns 
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This fall when I go back to school I will take‏ 

part in a unique experience. My school, a branch of 

a public high school in Montclair, New Jersey is dif- 
ferent from year to vear. 1 cannot predict the pro- 
gram in which 1 will participate this year. The school, 
based on a special philosophy, functions as an alter- 
native to the traditional high school. 


The school is called The Team School because an 
educational method known as "team teaching" is part 
of our philosophy. The team approach unites two or 
more subjects to achieve a broadened outlook on a 
particular period of time or topic. 


The team school is situated down the street from 
the main high school. This aids communication between 
the two programs. Although the Team School's philosophy 
and convictions are vastly different from those of the 
main high school, we participate in many of their extra- 
curricular activities. i 1 2 


The eighth grader coming into the high school must 
decide which program to enter. Since there is no ob- 
ligation to attend The Team School for any number of 
years, many students try both the alternative and 6 
traditional programs. 


Anyone who applies to The Team School will be 
accepted: There is no screening process for applicants. 
To make an intelligent decision about which program 
to enter, the student must consider all the factors 
involved and review the literature provided by both 
programs. A small percentage of the high school's: 
students choose The Team School. The enrollment has 
varied over the years from 100 to 200 students. There 
are teachers certified in each of the basic subjects 
although they may teach in other areas. There is a 
racial cross section as in the main high school. 


The Team School's philosophy was designed in 
1972 by several teachers who were seeking new and 
innovative educational techniques for the main high 
School. After experimenting with team teaching, they 
decided to form a separate school. Although the 
philosophy is not always adhered to, it serves as 
a reference and guide for the parents, students and 
teachers who plan the program. 


At The Team School, it is believed that learning 











should not be confined to the classroom. It should 
take place through a constantly evolving program. 

Team teaching, humanities programs, interdisciplinary 
classes and individualized instruction are some of the 
approaches to learning we have used. The Team School 
should meet the needs of students by expanding and 
changing. Revisions of the program designed to meet 
the students needs result from careful evaluation on 
the part of teachers and students. 


The philosophy is deliberately general. As a re- 
sult, the school is not restricted to a permanent pro- 
gram or schedule of classes. There is room for the 
student to grow in many directions. On the other hand, 
the general nature of the school's philosophy is often 
counter-productive. Since the philosophy does not 
clearly explain what is "right" for the school, argu- 
ment occurs. The committees which are formed to plan 
the program are not always in agreement with the major- 
ity of the school or with themselves. 


Because of the amount of argument, students and 
faculty are often not willing to commit themselves to 
the program. However, 1 feel that working with people 
on school problems is an important part of the learning 
process. 


As at a modern high school, one must accumulate 
a certain number of credits in order to graduate from 
the Team School. There is a greater variety of classes 
at the high school because of its more extensive facil- 
ities, but the Team School does offer the basic science, 
math and foreign language courses which have to be struc- 
tured according to level. s 


Every student takes humanities for American history 
and English credit. There is emphasis on individual 
projects, reading, analyzing and writing. The humanities 
have been approached in many different ways during the 
school's five-year existence. Physical education and 
art are also offered. Both work on an individual basis. 
One must accumulate eighty points in physical education 
in one year. There are many ways to earn points. Folk- 
dancing, bicycling in a marathon, and assisting in the 
special olympics for retarded citizens are a few of the 
choices. 
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Unlike the high school, all the classes are grade- 
integrated. A twelfth grader and a ninth grader can 
learn from each other. The curriculum is not geared 
to any particular grade. The classes are not planned 
according to a textbook. This year I took an art his- 
tory course in which a college textbook was used. How- 
ever, students are encouraged to find books which are 
comprehensible to them. Ina situation such as this 
the teacher must realize that a more advanced student 
will achieve a greater understanding of the material. 
Many of the older students are qualified to help other 
students on an informal basis. 


Extracurricular classes occur in abundance at the 
Team School. Parents and community members teach clas- 
ses and seminars. Sometimes these classes relate to a 
given course at the school but often they are just for 
fun. This year classes taught included a psychology 
seminar, a chemistry lecture and a series of actors' 
scenes and improvisation classes. 


All of these activities are planned and debated 
through a form of student government. Each year the 
government has been handled in a different way. This 
year the school was divided into fifteen advisory groups. 


^A representative from each group met on a steering com- 


mittee. Parents and teachers were also represente? on 
this committee. Usually, the recommendations or pro- 
posals from the committee were brought before the whole 
student body. 


The advisory groups, steering committee, and town 
meeting for the entire school could have functioned if 
everybody had been committed. Unfortunately many stu- 
dents chose to alienate themselves from the process of 
learning to make decisions. Therefore, the governmental 
decisions were not always applicable to the entire school. 


Many parents realize the value of the education that 
can be acquired at the Team School. Other parents worry 
that a Team School education will not prepare students 
for the future as they perceive it. They worry about 
‚such questions as: "Will a Team School student do well 
on the S.A.T.'s?" or "Will colleges accept an alternative 
education as sufficient preparation for college?" 


A study was made to determine whether colleges would 
accept students on the basis of a written evaluation ra- 
ther than a grade point average. Most colleges will coa” 
sider a student who is recommended by a written evaluation. 








Colleges are becoming more tolerant of alternative ed- 
ucation. Since the unique teaching methods of the Team 
School do not alter the content of its courses, a Team 
School student should theoretically be prepared for 
college. 


The S.A.T.'s are based on learning ability. Much 
emphasis is placed on thinking and reasoning skills at 
the Team School. The individual attention the Team 
School provides helps students to improve in the areas 
where they are weakest. Thus, a Team School student 
should not necessarily be at a disadvantage. 


I am committed to the ideals expressed in the Team 
School's philosophy I entered the school prepared to 
work hard and learn. I was excited by the prospect of 
participating in the various programs and in the govern- 
ment of the school. Soon, I found that many students 
and teachers were non-participants. They have given the 
school a bad reputation and inhibit the work of the stu- 
dents who are enthusiastic. Working within the school 
can be a very frustrating experience. Decisions made 
cannot be effectively realized because of the programs 
lack of a fixed structure. 


Constant argument leads to apathy. Perhaps apathy 
will be the eventual downfall of the Team School.  How- 
ever I feel that the school can work for me as long as 
I continue to commit myself to the ideals of alternative 
education. 


Karen Pinkus 
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. "It never occured to me to enter music as a career 





_ Perry Leopold — 


On August third, Buck's Rock broke tradition and 
had its first rock concert at the Music Shed starring 
Perry Leopold. Perry began playing the guitar at the 
age of six. At the age of twelve, he was in a band. 
At fourteen, he was the lead guitarist. And, at six- 
teen, he had his very owr band. 


Now Perry dazzles audiences across the country 
while playing with: Janis Ian, James Taylor, Jethro 
Tull, Brewer and Shipley, Don McLean and pre-shows 
for the Climax Blues Band. 


Perry did not always play with such well-known 
names. He says, "I began in coffee houses with small 
audiences, playing to candles, and eventually grew 
to college campuses." 


Having no formal music training, Perry took a 
few lessons but basically learned by listening to his 
brothers play the piano. He tried to pick up what 
they were playing by ear. 


Not only did Perry have the usual hassles of 
breaking into the music business but his parents had ~* 
ambitions for him to become a doctor. As Perry said, 


until I had exhausted all other possibilities." 


Presently, Perry is working on a new album which 


he hopes will be recorded for Capitol Records. When 


asked what style will be displayed on the new album, 
Perry answered, "I write of my personal experiences 
while placing myself in a state of transparency. I 
strive to forget who I am for i must write without 
the music controlling me." 


Perry mentioned several difficulties in making. 
it in the recording industry. "After being approach- | ice 
ed to commercialize I reiterated the fact that I 
will not commercialize my music and I must tell my- 
self that I don't care what the recording companies 
think. 1 can make or break the record companies; 
they can't make or break me." 


Following two standing ovations, Perry told the 
crowd, "I do what I do. 1 do it well and whatever 
happens happens." 


Remember it happened here and it will happen in 
the near future in concert halls across the country. 


Dana Fox 
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Tharp at the 
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The lights go up. The simple lighting attracts 
our attention to the costumes. Red and yellow vests, 


.skirts, pants and dresses, decorated with diamond- 


shaped patterns, clothe the dancers. 


The bodies move as if exhausted, dripping on and 


off each other, slithering in flowing motions. Sud- 


denly the bodies' shapes are more alert and move more 
precisely. Then they melt again. The movements are 
not always slow, though they give you that feeling. 
The country music is at times contrary to the move- 
ment and not all the steps agree with the melody's 
rhythm. - Constant movement sends dancers on and off 


‘stage. Solos, duets, trios, and quartets all roll 


into one. Men lifting women, women lifting men. 
Twirls, leaps, walks... darkness and bows. 


On August second, we sit in the audience at Ja- 


.cob's Pillow in Lee, Mass. for Twyla Tharp's program. 


Once again the dancers appear. The autumn colors of 


the previous costumes are slowly blurred into the. 


hard appearance of black and white. Their bodies are 
percussion instruments as they stamp out the rhythm 

in their sneakered feet and clap out the initiating 

of a new movement with their hands against their hips. 
As:the volume builds, the movement becomes even more 
intense until it reaches the peak of its climb - too 
soon the dancers freeze, the lights go down on "The 
Fugue" and the dancers bow. 


One of the nonperforming company dancers,Rich- 
ard Cotton, spoke to us before the performance and 


"said that Twyla Tharp occasionally allows her dancers 


to decide when to perform a choreographed step as 
long as they perform them in the designated measure. 


Lights up and a bronze, gold, silvery figure ap- 
pears from the wings. Suddenly everyone else melts 
onto the stage in a smooth, barely noticeable way. 
This dance is more symmetrical and there are more 
quartets than solos and duets. Twenties music accom- 
panies the royally dressed bodies as they weave into 
each other, over and under each other in jazzy lifts, 
tumbles and leaps. As the dance approaches its 


~ sweaty end, the dancers are set in a night club. A 


tap dance is heard and the dancer on stage taps si- 
lently, appearing to make the so&nd himself. There 
is mimed gambling and soon, before you anticipated 
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the end to come, the movement stops. 

. I watch and wonder. Are their rehearsals like _ 
haye- rehearsed te: for so long? In any case, the. ہر‎ 
presence of an eager audience must have inspired the 
surge of energy in this performance. > MESI 


Abigail Pogrebin 
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Ozawa at Tanglewood 


For the past twenty-six years, the perennial trip 
to the Berkshire Music Festival at Tanglewood has be- 
come and unquestioned tradition at camp Founded in 
1938 as a summer concert hall for the Poston Symphony 
Orchestra, Tanglewood draws hundreds of thousands of 
visitors each year. fn July 17, we went to hear 
Seiji Ozawa conduct an all-Haydn program. 


The first work was the overture to the opera Ar- 
mida, composed in 1783, eiaht years before Mozart's 
Die Zauberflote, one of the themes of which bears a 
striking resemblance to Haydn's composition. Haydn's 
operas are surprisingly obscure for they are, by and 
large, excellent pieces of classical opera, and this 
overture was no exception. Unforunately, the usually 
brilliant Ozawa conducted far below his capabilities. 
Perhaps uninspired interpretations, like this one, are 
responsible for the obscurity of Haydn's operas. The 
introduction and finale were much too slow, and the 
middle of the overture slurred Haydn's light, airy 
notes into tired phrases. 





Haydn's glory was restored in the second compo- 
sition, a performance of the Violin Concerto in C 
major, with Joseph Silverstein as soloist. Silverstein, 
a member of the orchestra for twenty-two years and the 
concertmaster for fifteen, executed a positively bril- 
liant concerto with precisely played cadenzas he had 
written himself. Playing the solos deeply but discreet- 
ly, he produced an emotional colorina suitable to the 
composers earlier style, a post-Baroque but pre-Clas- 
sical mode. 


After the intermission, the major selection, the 
Theresa Mass in B flat was played. The Theresa Mass is 
one of Haydn's simpler works. The Kyrie beains with 
a quiet Adagio which tightens into an Allegro before 
the Christe. The Gloria becomes louder and grander and 
ends with a Qui Tollis like the Armida overture in its 
frivolity. 


Unlike the earlier performance, however, this 

was brilliant, the mass being the composition to which 
Ozawa obviously devoted the greatest effort. The grand- 
eur of the Gloria carries th-ough the Credo. The swift- 
ness and complexity of the music increase until the Et 
Incarnatus whereupon the tempo slows and the melody is 
put into the minor. The music returns to F flat major 
and ends in a frabjous Agnus Dei. 


David Branner 


































































































Michael Rubin 





Mike Rothschild 


Robert Zonis 
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_Beneath the Skin _ 


Deen within, fathoms beneath the sea, perhaps 
miles past eternity, logic ceases. If it is ever 
stated that there is no more unexplored territory, 
this would be a areat untruth. I know differently. 
In the depths of the human mind, space takes on a 
new dimension. The frontiers one can explore in 
pure thought are endless. Within the bodies scar- 
red by disease are scarred emotions. We can never 
outrun our damaged bodies nor can we escape our tor- 


“menting consciousness. 


I must go back in time to where it seems no 
time or order ever existed. My story is that of a 
journey into anarchy. People and events swirl about 
my head. Fear and panic rush back. No! J am the 
narrator. This is my experience. ۱ 


We are travelling back to Nctober. I was tired 
and not feeling well. During an examination my ill- 
ness was detected. The nitty-aritty details are ir- 
relevant. Once the tumor had been removed and eva- 
luated, the diagnosis was made. I had malianant can- 
cer. 


My disbelief overwhelmed any reasonable perspec- 
tive. The word cancer sent vibrations of emptiness 
through me. I could feel an aura of power in its 
name. It seemed to promote fear. This thing was ۰ 
growing inside of me, yet the distance and time I 
felt between us were unfathomable. Cancer was an 
unreachable parallel. How could I accept it when I 
absolutely wanted to deny it? 


My family was no different from any other in 
that we were not prepared. When disease strikes, 
there is no postponement; it's now or--forqet the 
end of the phrase. The three of us proceeded with 
the question, "What do we do next?" Having talked 
to my parents about this time in retrospect, I know 
they felt just as blind as I did. 


It seems inevitable that misunderstandinas 
should occur in our dealinos with doctors. 1 do not 
mean to accuse the medical profession unjustly.. How- 
ever, at times I have doubted their humanity. Medi- 
cine seems to become a business, the doctors sales- 
men selling you their product. After all, they treat 
diseases, not people. They have to immunize them 
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selves against the illness too. The first one we 
saw suggested more surgery in six weeks. We refused 
to see him again. The next doctor we consulted 
spoke to us about two other treatments. One was ra- 
diation, the other chemotherapy. Nften these treat- 
ments are combined. 


Law and order stopped abruptly. 1 couldn't ۴ 
find them around the corner. Set patterns I had 
lived with were reversed. We were standing in the 
eye of a hurricane, but the calm center was outside, 
always beyond our reach. We were in the darkness 
of the storm. All around us people functioned nor- 
mally. Time still existed for them. But what the 
doctor was about to tell us stopped time for us. 


The doctor told us that if the radiation were 
localized to cover a large area, it would affect the 
reproductive organs and I would be sterile. Before 
this moment I had not given much thouaht to the pros- 
pect of motherhood. I was shocked when I realized 
my future would be predetermined. Someday I miaht 
not have the choice. Fortunately, I was not given 
radiation of any kind. 


During the course of this chaotic month, in or- 
der to maintain some compassion between the three 
of us, I was included in all family discussions with 
the doctors. In other words, my parents and I heard 
the same information at the same time. I was not. 
protected by any clinical detachment. I have never 
been deceived. 


The world I had once known had been strietly 
protected by my parents. My invincible parents, 
whom I had relied on so much, were now overcome with 
fear. In my mind, my parents represented immortality. 
I expected them to know all the answers. There was 
no reason to expect that. They had always sunplied 
them before. It was the greatest shock to find that 
ignorance was not limited to the young. If I have 
learned anythina this year it is that people have 
limits. 1 know the humiliation of bafflement. 


I was too terrorized by the questions in front 
of me. I never thought to look back to my familiar 
world. I could see only with eyes calloused by an 
anguish and pain... I was like a wounded animal, pa- 
‚nicked and dangerous. I struck out at anything in 
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the way. My parents knew very well. 1 was enqulfed 
by emotions. J had no intelliaent thounhts. Tt was 
too painful to transform mv intancible feelinas into 
concrete sense. 


The same disease that tears peonle apart can 
also brina them toaether. The shock and nain of il- 
lness leave us bare and vulnerable. My eyes see dif- 
ferently. T do not see my mother in the same way 
anymore. 1 will never be able to denend on her the 
way I have in the past. T am a thinkina person. T 
have to choose. She will not alwavs have the answer. 
When I talk to her now we can share more. T do not 
expect as much from her. J expect more from myself. 


Foraet the books that claim that fathers do not 
feel or cry. If fathers are people too, then they 
are not immune to emotion. After cryina tonether, 
my father and I, T know that adulthood does not ar- 
rive in the sense of absolute knowledae. My father 
and I lived in the same house and yet the space he- 
tween. us was vast. "e never really shared our 
thouahts, Now we no lonner simnly play the roles 


Of father and daughter. “e are two people who love 


each other. 


The treatment that wae chosen was chemotherany. 
For the first six weeks, I went once a week. TI went 
for a blood test the day before each injection to 
make certain my blood count had not dropped beyond 
the safe limit. The cure, if not carefullv watched, 
could he as dangerous as the disease. 


The chemicals were administered intravenously 
and flushed through with ھ.‎ solution to avoid the 


.arowth of scar tissue on the veins. In this respect, 


I was spared. ‘I have minimal scar tissue on my 
veins althouch I have had to mdure beina poked sev- 
eral times in one sittinn. Sometimes the vein col- 
lapses or the nurse misses. 11 is not so bad. 
Actually inv arms, turns the prettiest shade of pur- 
ple. If I seem sarcastic, it is out of necessity. 
"hen one has endured this treatment, some innate. 
instinct cries out for humor. 


I saw my parents' fear came from my facial ex- 
pression. It was simplv empty. My emptiness was a 
concentrated feelino of anaer and self-pity. I did 











not want to speak. My parents kept invading. I want- 


ed to be left alone. I tried to protect them from my 
anger. When I was forced to reply it came out wrona. 
It was hard for each of us. We were in an intoler- 
able situation that we had to learn to tolerate. 


My friends were dumbfounded when I told them I 
was ill. They did not know how to act. They had 
not been taught. I had not either. My friends' per- 
sonal feelings were important. As I was the same ade, 
I felt some of them too. But under the circumstances, 
these had to be categorized as trivia. In spite of 
my illness, I tried to compete with my friends., I 
felt they could sympathize but not empathize. Anl y 
now do I admit that they were not at fault. They 
were ignorant and frightened. 


The prognosis was made. It was excellent. I 
had been going for treatment every other week. Then 
it was every third. The treatment was physicallv 
draining. Fatigue is my worst enemy. If I should 
get too run down I would he the perfect breeding 
ground for a virus. The doctor said my hair would 
fall out with the treatment. I am olad to report -it 
is thick and growing. My vanity is restored. 


After months of treatment, I realized that I 
had identified myself with cancer. ‚My body was re- 
sponding to the treatment but my mind was submitting 
to the disease. I had heen so preoccupied with fac- 
ing reality that I had lost it. It is fortunate for 
me that the magical processes of life willed me to 
fight my cure. 


I have no profound advice to offer. Fach of us 
must find his own philosophy. Life is a mystery, 
Filled with chance and risk. There is so much to 
discover within our human limits. Now I need to 
slow down. I must try to avoid too much inner search- 
ing. Sometimes while trying to obtain deeper insight 
the process of digging becomes so painful that it 
cancels out all real knowledae. Inside, time and 


, Space are infinite. Only the world outside changes. 


We-must learn to live in both dimensions. 


۹ Sharon Rernstein 
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Five Steps 


iI—sat-—or the Art Shop porch and listened to "A 


Stairway to et The sun shimmered-through the - 


trees as the breeze brushed my face, = E looked at 
the campers Se int ics ‚ drawing, helping BERETS or 
concentrating on their own projects. The crashes; 
bangs, and کچ‎ did not disturb my thought. T= 
meditated on what the activity in that room meant. 
In five steps, i Touki become part—of that world or 
1- could continue-to think on the porch. 


The trees swayed. When i came to Buck's Rock, 
I wondered how I would adjust to the atmosphere and - : 
the peäple,  l remembered my first day. My mother — = 
and I hurried to my bunk. I greeted the girls with- 
big smiles and attempted to unpack, My mother left. 
1 was. on my own to make friends. I settled in and A 
met new-peopie every day. Living together we- be- = 
came closer. - Our trust deepened and our friendships 
grew. My friends were here for the same reasons as” 
1 We wanted the independence and the Opportunity 
to create that-Buck's Rock offered. 


At-Buck's Rock, I could investigate whatever 
shop-l wanted. I didn't have to be st a particular 
activity at a particulart-time. -No one told me to 
finish or start a project. | could sit.in my bunk 


zati- day or ٢ could paint ail summer:- With this = == = 


freedom came responsibility: - 1 was proud when I : 
finished a project. -i became aware of myself as am- 
individual whose thoughts and idees were treated 
seriously. I p work I had thaught- impos- 

-In-silver, batik- art and creative writing;‏ کم باو و 
learned about EE scd others. I realized that‏ 1 
the finished product-was not the only-important -‏ 
part of art. ime, patience, skill end thought sre‏ 
essential to- producing s work-of art., -Baerts Rock‏ 
encourages campers to find what they want to do and:‏ 
then work, 2 = Sa :‏ 


Ser تھے کم ےرہ د‎ the trees. The sun. 
began to set, and the song ended.- Eset aside my 
thoughts and walad those fi ve steps. - 


i Sabrine- ‘Seidner ee 
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The New Conservatism 





We, the generation of the seventies, are fond of 
thinking that prejudice is a thing of the past. We 
do our best to see that we have shed prejudices to- 
wards other races and religions. However, prejudice 
still exists in our society. One of the blatant cases 
is the prejudice which we, the young, hold against 
political conservatism. 


If you think about the word "conservative" you 
probably imagine an elderly male who is a bit paunchy 
and wears a grey flannel suit.That's prejudice. 


Conservatism is a philosophy, not a group of 
people, Its foundation lies in the idea that change 
must take place slowly. Conservatism protects our 
system of government against alteration due to polit- 
ical fads. The authors of our constitution under- 
stood this principle and, as a result, made the pro- 
cess of changing the constitution a long and arduous 
one. Any change in our constitution comes only as 
the result of much examination and thought. There- 
fore, if the E.R.A. is approved it will be beacuse 
it is a change which our lawmakers have found to be 
necessary. No change is made. by whim. 


Political conservatives today generally agree 
on a number of issues. One of the basic opinions 
held by conservatives is that the U.S. must maintain 
a strong military. This is necessary for several 
reasons. First, we must maintain an arsenal com- 
petitive with that of the Soviet Union simply be- 
cause without it that country would move against us 


as they did in the 1960's by placing ballistic mis- 
sles in Cuba. 


Secondly, we can use our military strength to 
give us a world voice. We can encourage other 
nations to adapt their policies in exchange for mil- 
itary support. This is true of the way in which 
we have influenced Egypt toward a more modere 
erate position with regard to Israel. Without a 
strong military, causes such as the President's 
crusade for human rights would be ineffective. 


Finally, a strong military guarantees us free 
trade with our allies. Former Secretary of Defense 
James Schlesinger once said that if the U.S. were 
not strong enough to guarantee their security, 
countries such as Britain, France and Japan would 





have no choice but to shift the bulk of their trade 
to the U.S.S.R. in order to gain support from the 
Soviets. 


With respect to domestic policy, conservatives 
generally believe that we should have as small a 
federal government as possible. Unfortunately, this 
is not the case today. The federal bureaucracy is 
bigger than ever. The origins of our governmental 
 megalopolis lie in the great depression or rather in 
“Ats cure. 


To bring us out of the depression President 
Roosevelt instituted thousands of public works jobs 
and projects. These programs gave a temporary relief 
to the economy. Final recovery from the depression 
came as a result of a great common cause for the U.S., 
the Second World War. But even after the war, with 
a fully recovered economy, the travest of big govern- 
ment remained. 


Worse yet, a dangerous precedent had been set. 
When the economy slowed down we were tempted to make 
the government our employer once more. Programs 
which espouse public jobs offer temporary relief 
since they lower unemployment but are in the long 
run economically unsound. What could make less 
sense than a nation collecting taxes from the people 
and then using those funds to employ the people. In- 
stead, the conservative philosophy is one of support 
for free enterprise. What this means is that rather 
than employ the unemployed itself, the government 
should encourage business and trade and the jobs they 
create. In this manner, the werk force is product- 
ively employed making products which others purchase. 
The result is capitalism -- safe, sound economics. 


‘Unfortunately, corservatism has been branded 
with a stigma. In the post-Watergate seventies, it 
is a philosophy which too many associate with cor- 
ruption and the old politics. In the end we must 
realize that, as a political belief, conservatism is 
common sense. We do not believe in a strong defense 
because we wish to make war but rather because it is 
to our economic advantage and enhances our world po- 
sition. We are against welfare for those who can 
work because we feel that a stronger economy can ex- 
ist if we encourage business to hire more workers. 
The new conservatives do not necessarily wear grey 
flannel or read the Wali Street Journal. Rather we 
share a belief that slow, steady change withim our 
capitalistic system can make our country better 
for all of us. 





Tom Molner 
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Manuscripts, 
I pore through the library 
in search ^f antiquity. 


I don't understand why. 


The books pile in my attic room, 
like fungus, 

the mind expands. 

Dust gathers. 

Papers, scraps of knowledge, 
clutter shelves. 

Penciled thoughts 


grope for meaning. 


l.escape to remote corners, 
alone with my thoughts. 

My words develop a world, 
like ancient Rome, 
eventually to fall, 

but the ruins stir. 


I am my own teacher of paetry. 
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A SUTE OF POEMS 


Sharon Bernstein 
Karen Pinkus 








Each pair of poems was written to reflect 
two separate impressions of the same cir- 
~ cumstance. Any similarity between the 





~ writings of the two poets results from a. 


purely coincidental sharing of emotion. 
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VIRGIN WHITE RAIN 


v I. 


سا کات col‏ اص 


Rain please fall and cleanse the air. 
People run to and from, 
the tiny droplets fall 
each a different entity. 
Walking amidst puddles, 
muddy ground, 
1 slide down, 
The tain fell, 
the air was washed. 





Il. 
Touching frail ivory daisies 
even with the rhythmic drumbeat, 


L 
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soothing listening souls. 
Dreams spun from rain 
cluster 
on the tips of leaves, 


سا 
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DARK STAR 





I. 






This summer I learned, 


E 






apocalypse. 






Remember star gazing? 


C 


Firm hands on telescope, 







projecting pennies next to the moon. 






Apocalypse, 






I have mastered the sky in a silver 


ro 






chariot drawn by forbidden horses. 






I shed light, leaving galaxies 
unattended in my laziness. 






L 


Father, can we watch darkness fall 






in the planetarium? 






The planets too must fade, 






Red on the horizon. 
I don't understand this heaven. 







II, 






A girl sat in the blackness of the night, 
wondering and thinking of a dark star. 






In day, how bright the sun seems, 
but is it? 

Could our vision of the sun's light 

be a falsehood? 


Somewhere in empty space 










a miraculous light flourishes. 






Perhaps our sun is only 






an offspring of the great 







mother herself. 





The girl sits and ponders. 
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COTTONY MAN IN THE SKY 


I look up. 

l see a face. 

The wind travels gently. 

Cottony man, your face distorts. 
You stare at me, 

are you laughing? 

I envy you, to exist with the wind. 
The breeze shifts. 

You fade away with 


your friends, the clouds. 


Goodbye. 


II. 


She tenderly collects feathers for 
her headrest. 
They slip from her fingers. 

He sways the air currents, 
playfully tossing arms 
to catch feathers. 
Like a swift wind 
he sweeps the girl. 
She chases her pillow, disengaged. 
Later, he will aid 

but now he is windswept, 

playful, merciless, 


Remembering no days of youth. 








Where Did 1 Come From? 








Sitting on the living room sofa, I stared out the 
window at the traffic. 11 never stopped, never changed. 
Everyone just kept on going, not caring for people 
in front of them or behind them, only stopping for 
lights. 


I couldn't talk to anyone. I couldn't bring 
myself to say what I was feeling. My words were short 
and to the point. 1 never said more than I had to. 


"This must be a record," I thought to myself. 
"How could I stay this way for so long? Everything 
is so wrong: I'm failing school. I can't talk to 
my parents. Look where I'm living! The Rectory-Home 
for Wayward Girls. Ha! It's more like a prison! I 
can't go anywhere without them knowing who I'm going 
with. They have to have a phone number where I am 
constantly, and they call to check! I just can't be- 
lieve it." I sat for awhile longer...staring. I 
walked up to my room. 


My room was dark. The ceiling was painted off- 
white, peeling and cracking in all corners. The wall- 
paper was old and musty. The background was a dark 
beige with faded maroon flowers printed freely, in no 
set pattern. It seemed as though it had been bought 
not to liven up the room, but for practical reasons. 


As you walk in, Sue's bed and dresser were on the 
left, both made of sturdy oak. Straight ahead was a 
table with a stereo, records and tapes on top. On 
either side of the table were speakers and on each 
speaker there were identical candles that had been 
“given to Sue and me by Ted and Liz, the heads of the 
Rectory. 


. In the left hand corner was a big overstuffed chair 
with hats and stuffed animals on the arms. In the 
right hand corner was my bed, also made of oak. Next 
to my bed was a fireplace, no longer usable and then 
a closet. On the mantelpiece were more candles, Christ- 





mas cards, and a few family pictures. There were two 
old tattered tapestries thrown carelessly on the floor 
to cover up stains that had been left in the wood by the 
- people who had owned the house years ago. There were 
ferns hung in the windows with an avocado plant and a 
geranium set on the window sills. The hanging ferns 
blocked the morning súnlight from streaming through, | 
but gave the room.a little life. 


Cigarettes...I couldn't find my cigarettes. Sue, ` 
my roommate, walked in. 


"Sue, got an extra butt?" 

"Sure," she said, as she threw one across the 
room. "Did you check the mail today, Jean?" 

"No, I've been too busy staring out the window." 

"Christ! You'd better cut it out. In the two 
and a half months you've been living here, I've seen 
you smile, maybe twice? What's your trip?" she asked. 

"Do you know what it's like not knowing?" 

"Not knowing what?" 

"I don't want to get into it," I answered. 

"You never do," she said as she lit her cigarette. 
We lay on our beds, smoking and staring at the ceiling. 
My eyes followed the patterns of cracks from one side 
of the room to the other. One of the cracks seemed to 
form a question mark with a spot of peeling paint for 
the point. 

"That's funny,” I thought to myself. "I've never 
noticed that before." I shrugged my shoulders as I got 
up and walked over to Sue's bed. I sat down on the edge. 

"So, how's Kevin?" I asked. 

"Oh, he's fine, I guess. He was supposed to call. 
He didn't, did he?" she asked hopefully. I shook my 
head. 

"No." 

"Figures, she sighed. I put out my cigarette. 

"See ya later," I said as I walked out, 

"Yeah, see ya. Oh, Jean?" 


"Yeah?" 
"Cheer up, huh?" I smiled. "Ah! I knew I'd get 
one eventually." 1 laughed to myself as I walked down 


the stairs. The phone rang. I ran to the den and picked 
up the receiver. 


"Hello?" 

"Jean?" 

"Oh, hello mother." : 

"You don't sound too happy to hear from me. It has 
been a week, you know." 
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"Yes, 1 know. What do you want?" 

"Do I always have to want something?" 

"It seems like you do," I mumbled. 

"What?" 

"Nothing." 

"Oh well, I just thought I'd call to see how you 
and if you needed anything." 

"I'm fine, Mom. I don't need anything. I felt 
adding, "from you" but I didn't want to start any- 


thing. We were silent for awhile. Then she asked the 
usual question. 


eM 
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"How's school?" 

"Fine." I sighed. : 

"Really? That's not what your Dean said. You 
haven't been there in four days! You promised me you 
were going to start going!" l ۱ ۱ 

"Listen Mom, this quarter is already halfway through. 
I've already failed so 1 don't see any point in going. 
It's just a waste of time." 

"It's not a waste of time! How:many times do I have 
to tell you how important an education is?” 

"Please mom, I'm not in the mood." 


"All right." There was more silence. "Are you still 
depressed?" she asked. : 


"Yeah." 

"Anything I can do?" 
"No. U) 

"Are you sure?" 


"Well, could you Please, for once, tell me about my 
real mother?" 


"Jean, you know we've been advised against it for 
now." 


"Please mom, where did 1 come from?" 

"I don't think it would be smart." 

"How can it hurt? Nothing could make me feel worse." 

"Well...if you think it will really help. Your mother 
was 18 years old, in her last year of high school and un- 
married. She babysat for your older sister for about 
two years. We were going to adopt a baby before you, but 
her mother decided.to keep her. . When your mother dis- 
covered that she was Pregnant and found out that we didn't 
get to keep the other baby, she decided that we would 
be the right people for you. She lived with us for the 
last three months of her pregnancy. When you were born, 
we were very happy, all-of- us." She took a deep breath. 


I could tell it was upsetting her but for some reason I 
had to know. 


"Do you think I look like her?" 

"Yes, you do." 

"Thanks, mom. For some reason it helps." 

"I'm glad, honey. Call me if you need anything." 
"Sure. Bye." 

"Good-bye, Jean." 


She finally did it. She finally told me about her 
after all the years I'd been asking. I know she held 
back a lot, but at least I had an idea. In the little 
bit that she told me, many of my questions Were answered. 
I knew now that my real mother didn't just give me away 





to anyone. She knew my parents and trusted them. So 
why couldn't I trust them too? I went up to my room 
to have another cigarette. 


A few days later, I was sitting on the sofa staring 
out the window, when my mother pulled up. 


"Oh lord, why?" I asked myself as she walked towards 
the house. She was carrying a letter in her hand. I 
was glad.that meant she wasn't going to stay long. I 
got up and answered the door. 

"Hi mom. Who's the letter from?" 

"Can I come in?" 

"Oh, sure," Her face looked distraught, as if she 
were worried or upset, but that wasn't unusual. - It had 
become her normal look. We sat down on the sofa. 

"I don't know what your reaction will be to this 
letter. I'll leave so you can read it alone." 

"It's got to be heavy." I thought. 

"This letter is from your real mother, Jean." My 
mouth dropped. 

"I contacted her because I didn't know what else 
to do. This was a last resort. Your stepfather and I 
have tried everything else. I just didn't know what else 
to do." A tear rolled down her cheek. She handed me 
the letter, got up, kissed me and said "I love you. We 
both do." She left. 


I heard the door close. 1 looked out the window 
at my mother. She looked frail, worn out. How could I 
not love her? She was trying so hard. 


My hand was shaking. I didn't know what to do. 

I wanted to think. Too much was happening. I heard 

the car pull away. I went up to my room to be alone. 

I was glad Sue wasn't there. I lay on my bed and looked 
at the envelope. It was addressed simply, "Jean." I 
wondered what it said as I turned it over to open it. 

.I opened it slowly, carefully, and pulled out the letter. 
It was short. 1 started to read it. 


Dear One, 


Your mother told me that you weren't doing too 
well and asked me to write, so I am. I don't know 
if it will help. 1 hope it will. 


I want to explain to you how I felt when you 
were born. 1 loved you tremendously. You were my 














baby, but I knew that I couldn't give you the kind of 
life that I wanted for you. Your parents could. 


It was hard to give you up. You were my child, but I 
knew it was the best thing. 


I'm sorry your parents split up but I understand 
that your stepfather is a wonderful man and that he 
loves you like his own. You should try to understand 
them. They love you so much. Try to change. Go 
back to school. I did,and it worked. 


When I told your father I was pregnant, he told 
me to go ride a horse, that he didn't want you. Now 
‚I think you can understand why I gave you up. No child 
should be without a father. It was best for all of us. 


I met a man shortly after you were born and we 
were married. two years later. You have two sisters 
and a brother. 


Please try to understand everything that I've told 
you and remember, 


I love you. 


I put the letter down and cried. Lord, how I 
cried, but I didn't know why. I was glad that I finally 
knew for sure, but it hurt deeply. 


I got out a piece of paper and a pen and made an 
attempt at writing back, but I couldn't. I didn't know 
what to say. There was so much I wanted to tell her. 
Seventeen years was a long time. We had a lot to catch 


up on. But nothing would come out. I didn't know where 
to start. 


I picked. up the envelope and something fell out. 


It was wrapped in paper. I unfolded the paper and a ring 


. Fell out. The paper had writing on it: 


P.S. 1 bought this ring when I was pregnant with 
you. I've worn it for 17 years and I think 
you should have it. 

love, 
Mom 


T put the ring on, a plain silver band with four 
peices of turquoise set across the top. It had been 
worn very thin. It fit perfectly. I folded the letter 
and note and put them in my back pocket. I grabbed 
my cigarettes and ran down the stairs, 
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Ted and Liz were just walking in the door. 


"Jean!" Ted yelled. I stopped dead in my tracks. 
"You weren't in school today, were you?" 
"Ng, 


"And you haven't been for awhile. Do you know 
the rules of the rectory?" ۰ T 
. Yes." -:I-said^soóftly. "^" 

"Then you know about school. We've talked about 
this before and you knew you had to go. We've warned 
you but it's gone too far. You'd better find somewhere 
else to live. You have a week." I just stared at him. 
It was too much. Everything was just too much. I ran 
out the door. 

"Jean! Your jacket! Take your jacket!" Liz yelled 
after me. I didn't care. I didn't notice the cold. 
I ran and ran. I didn't know where I was going. When I 


Áo n‏ سی ورل 


stopped, I was almost at my parents house. I sat down on the 


corner and cried. 1 couldn't believe what was happening. 
I lit a cigarette. It was getting cold and it started to 
snow. 1 started walking back towards the rectory. 

"Why the hell am I going back there?" 1 thought, 
"They don't care." I turned around and walked to my parents 
house. I put out my cigarette and rang the doorbell. My 
sister answered. 


"Hi. What's up?" she asked. 

"Not much. Is Mom or Dad home?" 

"Nope. They just left. I don't know where they 
went or when they'll be back," 

-"Oh well. Gotta go then. Ciao." I said. 
7 "See ya later." ‘She closed the door. I looked at 
the ring and walked to a friend's house. 


I was shaking by then from both the cold and the 


‚day's happenings. I walked into Karen's kitchen. 


"My god, Jean! What the hell happened to you?" 

"I forgot my jacket." I smiled. 

"Well get in here and get warmed up." I had a cup of 
tea and another cigarette. 

"Karen, can I use your phone?" 

"No." she said. 1 smiled and called home. 

"Mom?" 

"Jean? Is that you?" 

"Yes, Mom." 

"I've been so worried about you. Ted called us and 
your father and I went looking for you. Where are you?" 

غه سو دا ون ووخ "I'm at Karen"s." : ge‏ 

"Thank god. Are you okay?" I didn't answer. "Jean?" 

"Mom?" I started to cry. "Can I come home?" 


Babette Silverman 








I don't know when it started, but a feeling of 
restlessness began to grow inside me. Maybe it was when 
everyone in the clique started looking alike. It could 
have been when "best friends" became enemies. I began 
to think being a part of the main wasn't for me. Slowly 
I stopped going to parties, didn't return phone calls, 
shunned hellos and glances, avoided the cafeteria.  Be- 
fore I knew it I was on the outside. 


I didn't make the decision. غ1‎ just happened. I 
shrunk into corners, hung out at the library. Always a 
student, I increased. my good work habits to a füll time 
occupation. I got to know my family again. 


Then the harassment started. Deep breathing phone 
calls till all hours; obscenities written on my. locker, 
nasty sneers, jeers turned into fears. I was scared of 
them and I wondered why. They began to approach me and 
yell, "How dare you?" as if I belonged to them. The sur- 
rounding people in school did not notice my slow metamor- 
phosis and thought of me with skepticism or contempt for 
being a part of the clique. Members of the clique thought 
of me as a traitor. 1 was lost in the middle of nowhere. 
I had been known for everything except for what I really 
was. 


The days grew longer. 11 took every source of energy 
to make it through each day. 1 became lonely. Each page 
of my journal was filled with pleas for companionship. No 
Not a draining but a supportive friendship. Someone who 
wouldn't judge my decisions nor build them up. Just a per- 
son to be there. This need was not fulfilled. 


One Saturday I went to New York. 1 was wearing tat- 
tered clothing. 1 made my way through the hurrying masses 
at Grand Central Station. I was feeling shaky but driven. 
I took a bus up to the Guggenheim Museum and after staring 
for hours at the paintings, I went to the wine and cheese 
shop. I sat by myself for a while until a man came over 
and started to talk to me. He thought I was an artist. 

I kept quiet and thought, "He doesn't know me. I can 








be whoever I want." Lt stunned me. I seemed to have 
forgotten that there were other people outside my clo- 
sed world at school. 














~ 


I felt elated. I pretended I was an artist. It 
was fantastic. I created tons of imaginary artists and 
paintings. He nodded his head in recognition as if he 
knew them. I thanked him and left. I left the artist 
in me behind knowing that everywhere I went people 
would know my past and I could be me. 



















I walked forty blocks back to Grand Central Sta- 
tion by way of Madison Avenue. I came to a music box 
shop. The glittering ballerinas, birds and jeweled b 
boxes caught my eye. 1 gazed in amazement. I felt 
happy. I walked in and magic took over. A tiny child 
emerged. 1 touched the hoxes with the utmost care, 
idelicately, as if they had signs saying, "Fragile: 
Works of Art" on them. Standing there listening, I 
smiled and then at that moment, after waiting so long, 
I knew it was over. I could make myself feel joy; 

I could receive pleasure from other people and life 
itself. I went home on the train pondering whether 
the day had happened at all. 



















Within the next few weeks, it all changed in 
school. I stood erect. I walked proud. I did not 
hide. I joined in activities. Everyone took notice. 
They asked my opinions and advice. At first I kept 
my distance but later I gave them my help. It felt 
nice. I experienced me. I looked at them. I cried. 
iI shed layers of old skin and started fresh. I saw 
things around me in a fresh light. Nothing was taken 
Ifor granted. Each moment was special. I actually be- 
gan to smile. My eyes began to sparkle. I cave 
people a chance but most of all myself. 


I survived: I shun the word "individualist" be- 
cause it is overused. I just did what I had to do. I 
haven't accomplished it all. I hope I never stop 
changing and growing. It's hard, but no one said be- 


ing yourself was easy. 
s Dana Fox 
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Before I die: I would like to 


I would like to 
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would like to 


field of some 


I would 
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never 


I would 
lake 


I would 
I would 


Before I die: I would 








I would like to 
With the Wind 


like to 


like to 
built 


like to 


like to 


like to 


like to 


make someone happy 
see Paris 


spend four days by a river, near 8 
kind, and far away from people 


read War and Peace and maybe Gone 


write a musical 


fully design a house, even if it's 
dive off a small cliff into a 


understand the stock market 
write, a novel 


live a little 


But even after I've done all these things and more, I won't 
be ready. 


David Gannon 
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CHIMAERA 


I dodge raindrops into the museum 
where tomb walls sound 
with a frozen roar. 


Silent on a pedestal 


the chimaera sits, 

part dream, part lion. 
Claws stuck in the stone, 
petrified motion 

of a powerful whip tail. 
The undulating body, 
fixed in a rigid stretch, 
harnesses 


curves of muscle 


flexing. 


Beast, 
you strain to catch your prey 
- captured unsuspectingly - 


in stone. 


Karen Pinkus 
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She sat quietly in the corner watching the movers un- 
pack pots and pans, dishes and glasses. This corner oc- 
cupied space in a strangely big house, in a totally unfa- 
miliar city. Due to her father's promotion they had had to 
move. 


She began to twist her shoulder-length brown hair as 
her thoughts turned towards starting school the next day. 
She could feel the pit in the bottom of her stomach. Fear 
and apprehension overwhelmed her. The thought of knowing 
no one, having to find new friends and of a totally new 
environment were too much. Tears trickled down her face. 
As her mother called from another room asking her to help, 
she wiped her tears away. She turned to the books she had 
started shelving earlier. She remained so busy through the 
afternoon and evening that she didn't have time to dwell on 
the thought of tomorrow. 


The following morning she washed and dressed slowly, 
wishing she could avoid, or at least postpone, going to her 
new school. But, alas, it could wait no longer. She and 
her mother walked the short block to the junior high school 
in total silence. Upon entering the school they were told 
to walk up the stairs and to turn left. The guidance office, 
where she would be registered, was on the right. Mrs. 
Schwartz, the guidance counselor, asked them to sit down. 

She waddled to the file cabinet to get some forms and sat 
herself down. They talked briefly. It was decided that she 
would take Biology instead of Biological Science and Geometry 
instead of Algebra. All her other courses were the same as 
in her old school. That eased her mind slightly. 


Her mother left her as Mrs. Schwartz lead her on a tour 
of the school. This school had much nicer facilities than 
her old school. A feeling of excitement came over her as 
she noticed this. She began to feel that she might really 
like it there. 


After seeing the school, Mrs. Schwartz left her in Mr. 
Higinbottom's social studies class. As she walked in, she 
could feel twenty-five pairs of eyes penetrating her. She 
felt awful. As she sat down one girl with long brown hair 
smoled, a soft sweet smile. It warmed her. She smiled 
back. They looked at each other briefly. Without saying 
a word, she realized they would be friends. 

Beth Sirull 





THE MAID 


At a party you serve, 
having made the dinner. 
Compliments are showered. 


It is simply sublime, isn't it? 
Oh, yes. Marie! Come out. 
These people want to thank you. 


Standing faintly ill at ease, 
the guests nodding in 
appreciation 
exaggerated thanks 
as if to convey the 
sentiment, 
To an uncertain child. 


Rachel Eisler 





THE BIRD. 


Bent over like a crooked needle, 
he talks to the ball. 

Bent like a heron he swings, 
reaching for the clouds, 
suddenly pulling back. 

Faster than a bullet,he throws. 
Smack! The ball is missed. 

Such a man is Mark Fidrych. 





Eric Shapiro 











THE ROAD 


When I ride in..a speeding car 

My mind. becomes a maze of images 
Miles of .roadside scenery 

Become just fragments of a picture, 


The streetlights drip off a shiny car 
And climb aboard My own. 
Swimming ever upstream 


“In a never-ending race 


The road becomes a ribbon of gray 


“Sewn with white thread through the middle 
: One side up and one side down 
" Inte different webs, 
My mind is in such a whirl 
I sometimes leave the road 


And find myself: 
In places I have been in the past, 


David Ganon _ 
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As I walk through the forest 
Jewels fall 


From their pointed, emoraid Seats 
And sit 

On regal cushions 
Ot-soft, caressing moss 
A diadem of diamonds 

A rush of sequins 

The sun 

Makes topaz drops reflect 
And slowly 

By the same hand 

The droplets disappear, 


Andrew Solomon 

















I kissed my moth- 
er, looked back 
at her a second 
and stepped into 
the moving crowd. 
Realizing too 
late that the 
motion of people 
was carrying me in the wrong direction, I had to check my- 
self from calling out for help. (Mature thirteen-year olds 
on important missions must not falter in troublesome cir- 
cumstances.) After being pushed down strange corridors, I 
saw my chance to escape and I slipped into the ladies' room, 
Congratulating myself on my ingenuity, I suddenly remembered 
that it was to be expected of a young adult. Sinkina into a 
comfortable chair in the corner of the fuchsia velvet lounge, 
I was able to sort out my thoughts and plan the next step of 
| my mission. Checking to see if I still had the plane ticket, 
I noticed that the corner of my cardboard traveling box had 
already torn through the thin clcth coverina my mother had 
tacked on the previous night. I wondered if it would hold 
until I reached Montreal. Suddenly I realized ! should start 
looking for the place where I could drop off my bacgage. With 
my ticket and six dirty bills in my tightly  clenched Fist, 
I left the lsdies' room regretfullv. I checked a sign hang- 
ing above my head to see if tre numbers corresponded to 
those on my already limp ticket, Sudcenly a woman turned 
her baby carriage, tripped me, and scattered all mv belong- 
ings. A middle-aged man kindly asked me if I needed help. 
Remembering that I had promised my parents I would handle 
myself well in all situations, and that 7 beagea to be the 
one to visit my brother Peter, I refused abruptly and col- 
lected my tattered bag. 





































I adored Peter. Although he was seven years older than 
I, we were friends. Both educated in the same circumstances, 
we understood each other's problems. First, in elementary 
school, we were embarrassed by our shabby clothing and poor 
accent; then, in high school, we were both frustrated by hav- 
ing less chance than others to explore and experience the 
world. As a result, we developed our own quiet ways of sur- 
viving. I joined the church choir and developed an "imprac- 
tical" passion for music. Peter, on the other hand, dissol- 
ved his free hours in reading any book, magazine, or newspa- 
per available. 


















I had always envied his gentle disposition for I had 
assumed the title of brat. In fact, I was the typical lit- 
tle sister. When we were younger, I trotted carelessly be- 
side him, trying to copy everything he did as if he were 

perfect. Sometimes, I even pretended that he and I were the 






















two parts of one personality; inseperable and necessary to 
each other. 









After losina my way several times, I managed to reach 
the correct gate. 1 gave my traveling box to one of the 
airport workers. As 1 watched my baggage disappear, I 
worried that I would never see it again. 












A few minutes later, I was in line with those who 

were entering the plane. As I was walking down the long 
corridor leading into the plane, my dirty sneakers squeaked 
aqainst the green carpet. Shuddering, I tried to lift my 

feet to avoid contact. Suddenly I remembered that I should 
be poised and mature when entering the plane. Straiaht- 
backed and tall, I "confidently" walked into the plane, and 
settled into the bus-like seat. At first I was frightened 

by the engines' noise. Rut, later, as we gained speed for 

| the takeoff, the drone of the engines comforted me. Al- 
though the plane was very crowded, most passengers were 
quiet, watching the sunset. I sat in the middle of the three 
seat row, straining to get a better view. On one side sat 

an old Canadian woman, who was returning from a vacation, on 
the other, a young uniformed man on leave,visiting his 
Canadian friends. 




















Burdening me with her life story, the old woman arew 
tired, and then fell asleep. Then, hoping for a stimulating 
discussion, I tried to spark a conversation with the soldier. 
Ignorant of what I would start, I asked him how he felt a- 
bout the war. Instead of an intelligent political discus- 
sion, he boasted about the "commies" he had killed, and how ' 
the army was going to blow the "whole damn bunch of them 
off the map." When he finished his fiery monologue, I nod- 

. ded, smiled weakly, and sank back into the seat. 















My parents were hurt when Peter announced his decision. 
They felt he had let them down by being unpatriotic. Later, 
influenced by our neichbors, they began to fear that he was 

| not a "man", that he would always be too scared to fight 
back. Not knowing quite what it meant, I thought of my broth- 
er as a "pacifist". That theory made him seem gallant rath- 
er than cowardly. I tried to ignore others when they called 
him a sissy for runnino away. I hoped that although Peter 
did not believe in fightino wars, he would fight to protect 
his family. I was confused. Society pressured me to believe 
that he was a coward, but I felt that there had to be a dis- 
tinction between evasion and cowardice. 



















From the small plane window I could see only the runway, 
outlined by geometric yellow and red lights piercing the dark 
ness. I managed to gather all my baas and leave the plane, ۱ 















‚with adult composure. Walking quickly down the long cor- 
ridor to "customs", I noticed that the posters along the side 
were written in a foreign language. For the first time in 

my life, I was an alien. Before collecting my baggage, I 

was asked to show identification, to state why I was enter- 
ing the country, where and how long I was planning to stay 

in Canada, and where I lived in the States. I answered the 
questions, careful not to reveal where my brother really 
lived or that he was working illenally. Confident that the 
official had no doubts concernina my intentions, I followed 
the arrows leading to the baggage claim area. The strong 
scent of freshly fried potatoes emerged from the airport caf- 
f eteria and tickled my nose. In compliance, my stomach arowl- 
ed. 1 hadn't eaten for nine hours. 














The pieces of luggage tumbled from a chute onto the 
circular conveyor belt. I watched anxiously, waiting to 
snatch my traveling box before it disappeared again. I 
began to feel nervous when the stream of suitcases ceased 
and mine had not yet appeared. Planning to ask an official 
for assistance, I was stopped by a workman who held out a 
totally battered lump of clothes and cardboard that had once 
| been my suitcase. I accepted the parcel with limp arms, and 
nodded humbly when the man suggested that I use a plastic 
garbage bag. By the time I sorted my belonaings from the 
cardboard and placed them reverently into the bag, customs 
was empty. Stiff machines at rest, six uniformed customs 
agents manned their posts. Feeling extremely small and help- 
less, I slowly walked to one aisle. Timidly placina my bag 
on the table, I sighed, praying that I would pass through 
without difficulty. Suddenly he pounced on my belonginas. 
Combing through the pockets of my clothino, the man grinned 
maliciously at the patches and old-fashioned styles. I asked 
him to handle my clothes carefully, but he answered in broken 
English that it was his duty. Suddenly, his eyes lit, and 

he snatched a pair of new, shiny red boots that I had bought 
for the Canadian snowfall. He concluded that since I could 
not possibly afford them, I was plannina to sell them at a 
profit in Canada. Although I objected profusely, he insisted 
that my intentions were illegal. In order to prove the boots 
were mine, I removed my sneakers and measured the two soles 
against one another. Satisfied that I was not aoina to sell 
them, he asked why I had not declared the new purchase. Not 
knowing what ٤ do, I paused before answering. Suddenly I 
realized that the other five men were laughing hysterically. 
Trying to shut gut the noise of their amusement, I cried out 
in frustration, "I have no idea what you're talking about." 
This induced even more laughter. Sneering, the man pushed 
the boots aside and picked up something that had been care- 
fully wrapped. 

"What's in here?" he asked abruptly. 
































When I answered that it was a hand-knit sweater for my 
‚brother, worth only a few dollars, he began tearina open 
the paper. In hysterics, I snatched the sweater and 
screamed,"For God's sake, leave me alone." 


Turning to gain support from one of the laughing 
workmen, I saw Peter emerge from behind the electric doors. 
Suddenly he grabbed the laughing customs agent by the arm. 
and viciously shook him in anger. He released his grip 
and pushed the man back against the table, growling, 

"You son-of a bitch, 


After frantically gathering my belonginas, Peter, em- 
braced me warmly, and rushed me past the stunned officials. 
As we pushed through the crowds at the airport, I thought 
about Peter's pacifism. Later, I realized that although 
he refused to fight a war that was meaningless to him, he 
would fight to protect someone he loved. 


Suzy Halpern 
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Bright blue sky 


Far beyond the clouds 


A fleet of birds flies. 


Sun high above me 


Shines upon the land 


My feet burn 


As I walk through the sand. 


shine through me 


Let me cool my feet 


Sun 


When I touch the sky. 


Goodman 


Marc 
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YOU HAVE TO BE A FAIRY 


I look at all the yellow and khaki-colored bodies 


scurrying under their 16۷ lids. 

I wish I could see their faces. 

The neon signs are blinking wildly, 

oblivious of the atmosphere. No meaning. 

I wish they'd turn them. off. 

The cars exhale their usual exhaust, 

the factories make their own conversation. 

I wish I could understand what they're saying. 
We stop at the period that hangs red overhead. 
Lean on the door, squishing 

my nose against the window. 

Watching the dead trees on the sidewalk, 

a bottle in one branch. 

I wish they could grow new leaves. 

The dot of spring now appears - 

only for a moment - 

and then we're moving again. 

PING! PLOP! 


The rain beats on the roof. 


I wish I had a hole in my roof so that I 
could take a shower, 

I wish alot of things to my mother. 

She always says, 

"You must be pretty dissatisfied 

with this world to wish so much." 

I answer, "I wish that some day 


I could do something about all my wishes." 


Abigail Pogrebin 

















Daniel Grossman 





Neal Goodman 
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__A BALD CRY 


One of the better known poets is Sylvia Plath whose 
tragic life has been a subject of controversy since her 
suicide in 1963. Critics and biographers differ on the 
causes of her breakdown and look to her poetry for expla- 
nation. The themes of her poems are closely related to 
her life and as a result she is known as a confessional 
poet. 


Confessional poetry can be described as autobiograph- 
ical because the feelings of the poet and the poet's con- 
ception of himself are expressed. Not only is the poem a- 
bout these feelings; it is an outpouring of them. Complete- 
ly subjective, the poem acts as a religious confession 
does; it cleanses the soul so that the poet may start a- 
fresh. 


Sylvia Plath's life was a complex and desperate one. 
Her relationship to her father was very important to her 
poetry. She had what may be called an Electra Complex 
(Freud's term for a complicated feeling of excessive love 
between father and daughter). Her father was always a 
great overbearing figure for her. Because he died when 
she was ten years old, she never outgrew the feeling. In 
her poem, "Daddy! she reveals a feeling of inferiority and 
tininess compared to her father's enormity. 


You de not do, you da not do 

Any more, black shoe 

In which I have lived like a foot 
For thirty years, poor and white, 
Barely daring to breathe or Achoo. 


Daddy, I have had to kill you. 
You died before I had time---- 
Marble-heavy, a bag full of God, 
Ghastly statue with one grey Loe 
Big as a Frisco seal 


And a head in the freakish Atlantic 


Daddy was a figure mammoth in strength and size. His toe alone 


was as "big as a Frisco seal". in her poem "Colossus", Plath 





addresses the giant statue as "father". Again she feels small 
and insignificant. 


I crawl like an ant in mourning 
Over the weedy acres of your brow 
Nights I squat in the cornucopia 
Of your left ear, out of the wind. 


The image of the oppressed Jew recurs in her poetry as a 
metaphor for inferiority. She identifies her own feeling of 
smallness with that of the Jews. The fierce Nazi crushes the 
piteous Jew. 


0 You---- 
Not God but a swastika 


So black no sky could squeak through. 


She makes use of the metaphor in the poem, "Lady Lazarus" where 
she describes her face as being "bright as a Nazi lampshade". 


Sylvia Plath seems to express an ambivalence for all ‘men 
prompted by her feelings towards her father. 


Every woman adores a Fascist, 
The boot in the face, the brute 
Brute heart of a brute like you. 


Her inferiority is masochistic. She loved her father and yet 
she felt oppressed by him. She stood in awe of him and as a 
result she stood in awe of her husband or claimed she did. 


I was ten when they buried you. 

At twenty I tried to die 

And get back, back, back to you. 

I thought even the bones would do. 


But they pulled me out of the sack, 
And they stuck me together with glue. 
And then I knew what to do. 

I made a model of you, 

A man in black with a Meinkampf look 


And a love of the rack and the screw. 
And I said I do, I do. 





- 










In "Daddy" and in the poem "The Applicant". this hatred and 
worship of men is displayed. "The Applicant" is a poem about 
women's passive role in marriage in which the wife is treated 
as a product. 














It works, there is nothing wrong with it. 
You have a hole, it's a poultice. 

You have an eye, it's an image. 

My boy, it's your last resort. 

will you marry it, marry it, marry it. 




















Many dismiss Plath as being excessively depressing or hope- 
less. They consider her poetry to be bemoaning her own state of 
mind. But Plath is not crying. She is bitter and hard in tone. 
In "Lady Lazarus", she proudly says that: 









Dying 
Is an art, like everything else. 
I do it exceptionally well. 





And in "Cut" she delights in describing cutting off the 
her thumb: 






What a thrill--- 
My thumb instead of an onion. 
The top quite gone 

Except for a sort of hinge 















0۴ skin, 
A flap like a hat 
Dead white 

Then that red plush. 


Plath is contemptuous of her oppression. She is disgusted by 
her own cowering. Her imagery includes constant references 
to death, sickness, blood and doubt. One of the strengths 
about her poetry is her use of unconventional imagery that is 
clear and accurate. An example is "Metaphors", a nine line 
poem with nine syllables to each line, about her pregnancy. 

















I'm a riddle in nine syllables, 
An elephant, a ponderous house, 
A melon strolling on two tendrils. 

0 red fruit, ivory, fine timbers 

This loaf's big with its yeast rising. 





Money's new-minted in this fat purse. 

I'm a means, a stage, a cow in calf 

I've eaten a bag of green apples, 

Boarded the train there's no getting off. 


These are hardly conventional images for a woman about to give 
birth. Nevertheless, they are accurate. They make the read- 


er see very vividly what she means. 


In poems like "Metaphors" and "Cut" that are not con- 
fessional, Plath is more successful than in "Daddy", "Lady 
Lazarus", and her more confessional, "gut-feeling" poems. 
In the former,she has more control. She is calm and can 
work on the quality of her imagery and her diction. In the 
more confessional poems, she is hysterical. She is too 
wrapped up in her own state of mind to concern herself 
with the actual quality of her work. 


It is interesting to think what might have happened 
to her poetry if she had been "stuck together with glue" 
once more, and had lived to come to terms with herself. The 
question will never be answered. i 


Elizabeth Hollander 
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L I step into moist afternoon. 
Ä Shadows of greenhouse light 
1 and the smell of wet geraniums. 


touch my face. 

I run by, past the brown chairs 
like fat gingerbread men, 
holding hands. 


Inside the bunk,. the smell of mildew 
and dusty curtains fills my head. 
With a swirl of perfume, 

the girls fly out at me. 

Laughing, shrieking, 





they pull my hair -- 
eating chocolates and 
reading love letters. 


I escape. 

The road is cool and shimmers 

in the frosty light. 

I glide on, leaving their screams 
to melt in the darkness. 
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Inspiration. | 


"The calling" it is referred to 


by the people who know. ` 

It is a magical, = 
flower-colored moment -- - 
I searched for it dressed in white, 

scented with verbena and lilac. با‎ 


"You must wait for a lover's rose 





to wilt in your hand, 
or for a blue misty twilight." c1 








I had always thought. Li 
The books. 4 
They taught me. L 
The nightingale's heart was 4 
pierced by the thorn; "uM 1 
not until the student's rode 3 
refused him did he turn 1 
to his Latin “and Greek. E 
Perhaps he wrote a poem, 
his own heart bleeding. ps 
That was what I waited for. 
‚An angel with stars in her hair, "S 
each sun casting a pearly reflection. 
I waited for her to glisten down the stairs سا‎ 
and, in words nothing at all like words, 
tell me to write a poem. L 
The moon shines through the wiry screen. 
I am at my tight, cluttered desk. سا‎ 
The flat grey bugs 
plink against the lamp, S 
neighbors laugh, 
cats cry, and a telephone 
screams in the night. ت‎ 
Yet I am writing, writing, 


without the nightingale. 5 
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Late at night I am writing. 

I feel disoriented, alone. 
Lying here in the thick 

black air, 

I think I am in the wrong house, 
The air-conditioner sounds 

like a car outside, 


waiting for me to leave. 


Isee a towering mountain, 
like a silver tidal wave, 

and mists of red dust 

like paprika, 

the wide purple sky -- 

a perfect hemisphere of light. 
I look up. 

The highboy stares coldly down 
at me. 

I am here, in my house. 

Only this morning I left you. 
The sun, yawning and warm, 
still tingles on my arm. 


And is that the wind 


sifting through the trees, 
or a summer rain 


in the mountains? 
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RETREAT 


The lonely wind 
screamed 

as its clawed fingers 
panicked 

scraping at the 
fossil footsteps 

of man. 

The aged sun 

groped for life 
‚as its burning tongue 
pierced through 

bare boughs 

pinning stark shadows 
to a deserted 

Earth. 

The pallid moon 
moaned 

as it slackened pull 
on the oceans' tides 
scalding water 









en 





engulfing the collapsing beach, 


the human birthplace. 


Susan Halpern 








CREATION 


Someone 

(For argument's sake, 

we'll call him God) 
Sat down in his room one day 
With a piece of construction paper 
And scissors, 
A pencil, glue, and some more 
Paper. 





The blue was the sky 
He carefully cut 

A round yellow thing 
And glued it onto 
The blue paper 


Next some white, fluffy... things 
He put it on his ceiling 

And just the other TE 

I looked up at it 

And smiled. 


David Ganon 





As night approaches, 
stars gradually appear. 


Scattered through the 
navy blue sky 

they signal us 

from heaven 

to ao to sleep. 





Stars are 
an eternal liaht 
only seen at night. 
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The sun rises and 
the stars wander far off 
into clouds. 
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The sun fades and 
stars come back to earth, 
flickering away. 


[— 


Debbie Fortinsky 
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AUTUMN 


Walking down a dirt road, 

I see the leaves on the trees 

turning a shimmering gold 

and a daring red. 

The air is crisp and chilly 

My cheeks are turning pink 

from the cold. 

The sun is turning the auroras 

of the sky a lavender ۰ 

I sit and watch the sun melt 
into the evening. 


Pam Koffler 
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. enough. So they went to the 















































The loud music blared from Fire Island's only disco- 
theque. It poured into the streets and blasted through the 
town. The mood of the music charged the people electrical- 
ly: Everyone was happy, out for the night. They were de- 
termined to pack as much fun as they could into the much- 
too-short summer. It seemed as though the whole island 
was there. Children ran in and out of the crowds on the 
streets. A few blocks away from the discotheque, a group 
sat on the stoop and ate ice cream. One boy took his skate- 
board and showed off on it in front of the oroup. He fell 
off and the group laughed. Another boy wanted ta try. He 
got onto the skateboard. Just then a policeman came along 
and told him that there was no skateboarding in town. ‘The 
group cursed at him under their breaths as he walked away. 

One girl in the group didn't curse at him. Her mind 
was somewhere else. She knew that it didn't matter whether 
or not she cursed at the policeman. Nobody cared. Her 
parents would have cared had they been there. But even 
though her parents didn't want her to, she was staying with 
her grandparents. They didn't care what she did. 

The group got up and started walking towards the bay. 
The girl got up with them. She stopped feelina sorry for 
herself for a minute and joked with the others. They walk- 
ed past the movie house. The music grew fainter and faint- 
er as they left the heart of the town. They walked past 
the playground where a group of little kids played tackle. 
They walked out onto the dock that stretched over the bay. 

The girl looked out over the water. The music had 
stopped, She could see the liahts on the other side and 
the millions of stars in the sky. She wondered how many of 
them were just images, ghost» that might have been gone for 
thousands of years. 

"Hey, snap out of it," yelled someone. The group had 
found a new preoccupation. They were going to sink a motor 
boat that was tied up on the dock. The girl's thoughts. of 
the stars vanished as she looked at the others. They were 
all laughing and planning the cabotage. She stood apart, 
feeling left out because her mind was not in tune with the 
others'. She moved closer to the group but it didn't help. 
She looked at the boat with them. It was a fairly old boat, 
but obviously well taken care of. "Well, they need a new 
boat anyway," said someone, and the others laughed. The 
girl laughed too, and suddenly she was planning with then. 
She felt part of the group again. "I know where there's a 
hose," she called out as she ran to get it. She brought 
it back and they started to fill the boat. But the hose 
wasn't doing a fast enough job for them. They got buckets. 
That made it go a little bit faster, but still not fast 
playoround to fill their 


و وو ہم ہا با حرش 





























buckets with sand. That did it. The boat started sinking. 
The group laughed as it disappeared into the murky water. 
Then the group walked down the dock and back into town. 
Curfew had long. passed. But not for the girl. She didn't 
have a curfew. She went home anyway. There was nothing 
else to do. As she walked down the dark road, alone, she 
thought about what she had done. She couldn't figure it 
out. The boat had belonged to someone. She was suddenly 
angry. Angry at herself, her friends, and especially at 
her grandparents. She came to the house; her grandparents 
were awake; they were watching T.V. She came in and ex- 
changed hellos with them. She asked them if they knew 
what time it was. They didn't. They just didn't care. 
She felt the frustration building up inside her. Then all 
of a sudden she screamed, "I sank a motorboat" and ran 


into her room, slamming the door behind her; the noise 
echoed through the house. 


Jennifer Shaw. 
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Two Self-Portraits 
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The three pose infinitely. 

Is this linear destruction? 
Sullen colors make the triad. 
The sufferers are tied 
within their space. 

Is this image to evoke 

such pain from all? 

In your damp studio, 

seven flights of stairs. 

You chos2 to create 

this Family of anguish. 

Thye know nothing, 

Your hands detect pain 

as the brush strokes are 
involuntariiy lashed. 

is there no pity Tor the 
figures, confined to a fantasy? 
You chose, and you thought 
you could reincarnate 
feelings on your canvas. 


Yes to You can! 
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- When the index 
finger behind 
the glass points 
towards you, you 
know you're on 


the air and it's time to start talking. "This is WBBC," you say, 
"the radio voice of Buck's Rock." You say your name and the time, 
and you introduce the next record by lowering your own finger to 
cue the engineer. 


This experience is the culmination of the process of learn- 
ing to broadcast. Anyone can come to the small tut well-equipped 
and competently staffed studio of the Bulova Broadcasting Com- 
pany and program a show. Campers arrange sélections from the sta- 
tion's record collection which includes jazz, rock, folk and clas- 
sical music, as well as drama. The records are arranged in sets 
of one to seven songs. The announcer aims to keep the listener 
interested by talking just often enough to make his presence 
known. An announcer should be able to talk clearly and in a re- 
laxed manner. It is easy to learn how to broadcast a show but it 
takes weeks of practice to do it as well as a professional. When 
the camper has the records arranged, he or she is then scheduled 
for a specific time. 


For those people who are shy about being on the air, there 
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is engineering. The engineer is the backbone of the station. He 
plays the records and operates the mixing board. Because engineer- 
ing is such an important job, engineers are required to pass a E- 
test on the دس‎ of radio established by the Federal Communications ~ 
Commission. e legal use of commercial radio and safe and compe- - 
tent use of the equipment are tested. After passing the test, the 
technical personnel show the engineers how to use the mixing board 
and the turntables. 


Music and engineering are not the only opportunities for = 
people interested in radio broadcasting. The daily newscasts are 
an integral part of a radio show. As few as one or as many as ten 
people prepare a newscast. They are written from articles in The 
New York Times and include actual interviews with famous people 
recorded off the radio. These newscasts include local and nation- 


al news, weather, and sports. They are arranged and aired complete 
with a news jingle. "s 











A series of well acted and directed radio plays are broadcast بت‎ 
during the summer. There are also live music shows, variety shows E 
and topical discussions making WBBC programming more varied this - * = 
year than any other year. ; bat 

Since WBBC does not broadcast over the aibwaves, people who 
do not have previous experience or training are given the oppor- = 
tunity to learn what radio is all about. 4 

Andrew Gerb 1 ۳۹ 
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The Sculpture Shop is the only outdoor shop and one of 
the few shops where you don't have to pay for anv of the 
supplies you use. The counselors here are very helpful. 
Adam Ostenfeld and Mike Renzer are very encouracinn and 
fine artists themselves. Jeff Markovitz and Mark Pavis do 
an excellent job teachino campers how-to use the cuttinn 
torch and welder. Joel Schwartz teacheg cempers black- 
smithing. Abby, Sabrina and Mattie teach camners how to 
mix plaster and to put chickenwire on sculptures. They 
also teach us how to make wood sculptures. Keith Schlanner 
is good at giving criticism for some of our works. 


Blacksmithing is a new aspect of the Sculpture Shop 
this-season. In this area, campers can learn to make tools 
and such metal handicrafts as swords, andirons, bowls, 
abstract and realistic sculptures. Hlacksmithing has trul 


proven to be one of the more successful areas of Ruck's 
Rock this season. 


In addition to blacksmithing, you can also make wood 





sculptures just-by serapino the bark off a section-of dg 












with a special tool and then chiseling. You can carve ei- 
ther people, animals or abstracts. One person even made a 
totem pole! Abby Jochnowitz, one of our J.C.'s, carved a 
eross-legged human figure our of wood. In the plaster de- 
partment, you can sculpt small heads or abstracts. If you 
really get creative, you can make giant sculptures. Campers 
have made giant dragons, kangaroos, giant baseball hats, hu- 
man abstracts, and lots more. 










I myself, have been creating plaster sculptures since 
the beginning of camp. I have created four plaster heads 
of four famous people and a giant 8-foot human sculpture 
which I have donated to the camp lawn. 








To make plaster heads and abstract sculptures, all you 
have to do is mix up a batch of plaster into a liquid form, 
pour the liquid plaster in a cube-shaped cardboard box. A 
few hours later, when the substance has hardened, tear away 
the cardboard, leaving just the plaster block. Then you 
chisle away! 

















To build a giant 


plaster sculpture, four feet or more, 
here is the process: 





First, you build a "skeleton" by welding pipes 
together in the general shape that you want your 
sculpture to be. One of the most common and strongest 
welding devices that we use is the arc welder whic. 

is run by electricity. Then you wrap chickenwire 
around the pipes. The chickenwire should be wrapped 
in the actual shape of the sculpture. 









For the next sten, you cut up many strips of 
burlap. The amount wiil depend on size of sculpture. 
Then you mix up a batch of plaster until it is in a 
liquid- form. You then dip the burlap strips into a 
bucket of water. Then, one at و‎ time, you dip the 
burlap strips into the bucket of liquid plaster and 
stick it onto the chickenwire until the whole sculp- 
ture is covered. You put a few more coats of plaster 
on top of the plaster-coated burlap strips. Cover 
the whole sculpture. If you're making one with a 
head, as I did, put an extra thick layer on-the head, 

so that you can carve the features out of it. 
















The environment of this shop is accented by the common 
clanging of the sledge hammer on the anvil or-the constant 
jingle of the chisle hammers. In spite f the clinging 
plaster and the constant noise, Sculpture has proven, year 
Į after year, to be a very successful part of Buck's Rock's 
| program. : 
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Roger Armstrong, head of the Buck! 


| 8 Rock Metalworking Shop 
is an award winning painter and veaver, who now works in metal 
the wax/silver media, copper and gold, His warm, friendly per- 
sonality along with his sense of humor have made the Silver 
Shop one of the most popular shops in camp. Roger heads the 
metal department at Edinboro State College in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. I spoke to Roger about his career and he shared 
his thoughts on his work with me. 


"How did you become involved in silversmithing?" 


"As many people in art do, I started out as a painter. 
Then I became a weaver because most of my paintings had to do 
with texture. After that I discovered the wax media and all 
the textures you can get with wax. Now I am working with large 
sheets of copper. I am experimenting with large copper rocks." 


"How long have you worked in metal?" 


"I started working in metal as a high school student. 
Actually, metal was the hardest thing for me to do, the 
thing that had the most challenge for me. As a high school 
student, I was a prize winnirg painter. As an undergraduate 
college student, I also won many prizes for my paintings. As 
a weaver, 1 also won many prizes. I was in a number of dif- 
ferent shows. I've had a much harder time with jewelry. I 
think that's why I like it. It's much more of a challenge." 


"Has your style changed since high school?" 


"When I'm not doing work on commission, the style of my 
work changes with the object. I Jon't have a set style. 
Sometimes my forms are solid; sometimes they're wispy and 
graceful; sometimes they're clunky. My style depends on 
what I'm trying to say. Usually my rings are tryıng to say 
something. If you know me, you'll recognize my rings. For 
my Master's thesis show at Cranbrook, I had 140 rings on 
display. Many people who saw the show remarked that I did 
not show a set style, and therefore my education had failed. 
They felt the purpose of an education was for the artist to 
develop a style. I answered that my style is that I do all 
styles or no style at all. I'm not that tied down to one 
idea. I'm much more flexible. They didn't know what to 
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"Did you teach yourself silver or did you Have someone 
teach?" l 


"I did some of it on my own, but mostly I relied on in- 
struction. I have 120 hours beyond my bachelor's degree. 
I received my Master of Arts degree in weaving but I took 
courses in jewelry at the University of New Mexico in 
Alberquerque. Then I went to Cranbrook Academy and did a 
two-year program." 


"Do you make things and sell them?" 


"Yes, most artists make things on commission. I don't 
make many things in silver. I work in gold. 1 reset diamonds 
and make wedding rings. 1 prefer to think of myself as a 
goldsmith." 


"Where do you sell these things? In stores?" 


"There are several shops that carry my work: one in 
Cleveland, one in Edinboro, but most of my work is done on 
commission. Sometimes people who are to be married see a 
wedding ring that I designed and ask me if I will make a sim- 
ilar one for them. I talk with the couple and find out if 
they associate a symbol with their love. Then I incorporate 
this symbol into the ring." 












"Do you consider working in silver or gold a craft or an 
art?" 7 یگ‎ l l 


"That's a tough question. I think primarily it's an art. 
I don't like the desianation "craft". The designation of 
craft seems to imply th re's not much intelligence involved : 
and that you just do one thing and someone gives you 1 j} 
This is especially trus in Europe. In Europe, you train to 
be a bench person, a diamond-setter, whatever. In the 
United States, schools try to teach everything about working 
in metal, and with a complete knowledge, I think you're no 
longer a craftsperson but an artist." 


"Do you think that craftsmanship is dying?" 





"No. In fact, if anything, it's improving. If you look A 
at the things done in the heyday of jewelry-making, you will 1 
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"see open seams, uneven bezels, you don't see these things 





anymore. Things must be crisp; things must be Fine; things 
must be controlled. Thus, craftsmanship is improving. Now 
there are different kinds of craftsmanship. The intent of the 
piece and the control of the piece determine how Finely the 
piece is to be defined. The artist chooses whether or not to 
leave file marks as textures. Ten years or even twenty years 
ago, artists couldn't do this with metals at all. Now, if 
the artist has control he is not being sloppy; his decisions 
are accepted as part of his craft. There is a slight differ- 
ence, not much of a difference, but a slight difference." 


"How long have you been teaching?" 


"I have been teaching in colleges for 18 years. Before 
that I was an art teacher in a junior high school." 


"Have you always taught silver?" 


"No, when I was an art teacher at junior high we em- 


phasized drawing. Then we offered other things little by 


little. During that time I discovered the wax media." 


"How did you get involved in the Buck's Rock's 


۲ program?" 


"It was very interesting. One of my students applied 
to Buck's Rock for a job. I was called by Joe Jochnowitz. 
Joe asked me about this person and I gave the person a good 
recommendation. After talking for ten or fifteen minutes, 
Joe said to me,"Boy, I wish we could get a person like you 1 
at Buck's Rock!" I said why don't you ask? And so here I am." 


"Did you ever think about teaching painting or weaving 


E here, did you want to do silver?" 


"Well, Joe wanted me for silver. That's what he felt he 


: needed; a silver person. I would feel very strange teaching 
| painting, because I havn't painted for eighteen to twenty 


years. And I havn't woven for fifteen years. This is what 
I do and know best and what I feel the most comfortable with." j 


Liz Harrison 





Many people who don't have much experience with 
photography, think that a photographer is any person who 
has a camera and takes pictures. on any occasion possible, 
There is so much more to photography than that. 


There are many aspects of this art to think about 
even before the shutter button is pressed: the choice of 
composition, how the picture will adapt to either color 
or black and white film, what will affect the way the 
negative will be in terms of exposure (shutter speed, 
lighting, metering the light in different ways). The 
photographer must decide upor which of the many choices 
of film to use and if he will use a certain filter to 
accomplish a certain effect. He must also think about 
how far away from the subject he will be in order to know 
which lens to use. 


However good photography does not have to be done 
with a camera with endless extras. In fact, a simple 


camera is usually the best. Newer models are more ad- 
‘vanced and more easily obtainable. Many times all of 
this cannot be done especially in the instances of a 
photo for which there is no time to spare, like candid 
or fast-motion or journalistic shots. 


The actual shooting makes up about half of the ar- 
tistic process. This is about how far most people go, 
unless you consider taking an exposed roll of film to 
the nearby drugstore or photo shop to have it developed 
and printed, as part of photography. I am very greatful 
that when I come to camp I can do everything myself. 
Developing itself is a technique. There are always in- 
stances when there is the need to over-develop or under- 
develop. For example, when you push film, you must over- 


develop depending on how much the film was pushed. ("Push-!! 


ing" is shooting at a higher ASA than the film is rated 
to enable the photographer to utilize less light. 


Printing is a tremendously important part of the art 
of photography. Sometimes it is even more important than 
the actual shooting of the film. Creating an interesting 
and well designed print from a boring negative is often 
done in the darkroom. Many more things can be done to a 
negative or other type of film than is usually realized. 

















In the darkroom comes a good test of art ‘skill. BÜ even «x 
with all the creativeness, there is a certain amount ۴ x 
"technical skill involved with printing and other" ‘parts of 
photography. The photographer takes his fílm and shapes 
it using an enlarger and other tools according to the” 
image in his mind. He has much to choose from with’ the - 
advances in photography in terms of special effects. : 
These include posterization, solarization, lith techniques; 
sandwiching, distortion and so on. 


PE 


The choice of black and white or color film is an dm-: 
portant part of photography. However, they are as opposite 
as can be. Black and white film portrays human emotions 
very deeply and is definitely more versatile, while color 
film is the "everything beautiful" film, " mun it is used 
for nature photography (and all its branches), fashion 
and still. life „photography. l 2 


2 REST a book by TUN Bourke-White, a photo-: 
د وب‎ for LIFE magazine. Her photographs are perfect 
examples: ‘of black and white’ at its best. She does faces, 
WWII photos, personal triumphs and other events in her 
life, all of which were printed in LIFE. The reason why . 
these photos are perfect examples is that they display ex-: 
actly what I. mentioned above. 4 


. Color, too, has its advantages, since it can glamor- 
| ize almost anything. Sometimes that is just what the 
photographer wants. For instance, a picture of a flower 
in black and white may be quite dreary, but that same photo 
taken in color will probably turn out quite‘ nicely. It's 
‚safe to say that it depends on what effect you.are after. 
Color photography is used to show different: times during 
the day, animal colors, sunsets, sky scenes, or anything 
else that demands the beauty and fantasy of color. Color 
is, however, less suitable to ebstraction. 


Every stage of the photographie process inolves ar- 
tistic choice and creativity. From the very beginning, 
when he shoots the picture, to the end, when it is devel- 
loped, the photographer is an artist who "paints" with 5 
his mind and puts it on photographic paper. 


۱ Danny Yetnikoff 








HE CAMERAS 


John Kane is one of the photography counSelors at Buck's | 
‚Rock. He teaches photography and has had several shows of 
his work. I spoke to him about the art of photography. 


= 












"How did you get started in photography?" 






"when I was nine or ten, I began to take pictures with 
an old 120 camera. When I entered the army I began to take 
photography much more seriously. I have since found that 
photography is a medium that I can manipulate very well." 







"What do you try and achieve with your photographs?" 








"I like the absurd. I admire Diane Arbus. I trv to 
make photographs more subtle than that, though. I feel that 
a good photograph should not hit you in the eye." 






"Do you feel that talent for photography is a natural 
thing or must it he developed?" 










"Yes, I do feel that it has to come naturally. But 
everyone has a sense of art or beauty. In most people, it 
has to be brought out but I believe that it is there." 








"How does Buck's Rock contribute to creativity?" 


"Buck's Rock as a summer camp is very unusual. For one 
thing, photography here is treated as a fine art. In most 
schools and camps, photography is more of a social event. 
Here the kids work seriously towards producina fine work. 

Of course, often mistakes are made and many photographs are 
ruined, but even then the process is a learning experience 
that will enable the kids to be creative in the future." 









"What are some of the goals of photography today?" 





"Well, there are so many different types of photography 
that one cannot pick one or two goals that could accurately 
sum up photography. Photography is an individual thing. 
Different people express different ideas in different ways. 
People have different specialities. For example, Richard 
Avedon does mostly portraits and is, in my opinion, the best 
at it. Photography is a relatively new art form. All the 
original endeavors in photogrophy were in black and white, 
and variations on black and white. That was the school of 
Weston and Steichen. Color is even newer and they are just 
getting it now to a point where one can get the same auality 
from color as from black and «hite. Photography is in its 
puberty. Of course, black and white is still £lourishing 
and will probably continue to do so. Photography is a cre- 
ative medium and new things will continue to be tried." 
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"We're goina spelunking," Mark said. "Want to come?" 
"You're doing what?" I said. "faving," he said. "Oh." 
I had never been caving but I had heard it was alot of 


fun so I decided to go. 


Only eight people, including Mark and David, went 
on the trip since the caves are not large enough to ac- 
comodate many more than that. Armed with flashliahts, 
and wearing the dirtiest clothes we could find, we got ; 
into the car and drove to Tory's Cave, not far from camp. 


The entrance to the cave is through.an open pit a- 
bout ten feet deep. As we walked into it, we could feel 
the air growing colder. By the time we reached the mouth | 
of the cave, we could see our breath. We climbed into 
the cave, one by one, entering a small chamber which was 
almost pitch black. We had to stay low to the ground as 
we explored the passageways. In aroups of three, we bel- ۶ 
lied along a narrow, muddy path. It became too small 
to squeeze throuch at the end, but it proved an inter- 
esting sidetrack. 


Mark had been in the first cave before, which gave 
us a measure of security, but not in the second. This, 
and tie fact that only four people could go in at a time, 
added excitement and mystery to the experience. 


We named the entrance to the second cave "The Mail- 
box" it was so difficult to squeeze through. Once in- 
side it was fairly roomy. We found numerous paths which 
we explored. One that we discovered led into the larger 
cave. 


After a half hour in the smaller cave, I spied a 
small opening in the rock. My instincts overtook my 
common sense and before I knew it I was bellying in a 
thin passageway, my heart beating rapidly. The path 
seemed to have no end. My single flashlight qave little 
illumination, but my eyes soon adjusted to the surround- 
ings. The passageway ended after about thirty yards, 
so I turned back. I emerged feeling like the Conquer- 
ing Hero. 

I have come to know that there's alot more to the 
Science Lab than slides, microscopes and chemicals. Be- 
sides the many hikes, including the one up the West As- 
petuck River, there has been the Zoobus, stargazing and 
the Milkweed Munch. Hopefully, next summer, more of 
us will realize that science at Buck's Rock is a dynamic 
experience for those who are curious about the world a- 
round them, 


David Ganon 
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GREEN THUMBS UP! 


To work on the vegetable farm and be part of the "Veggie 
Crew" require a great amount of patience and perseverance. 
There are some obstacles to overcome when you are growing 
things organically, such as the weather, the bugs and the 
weeds, but it is satisfying.to conquer them and achieve a 
successful vegetable garden. ‘It takes” awhile to achieve this. 
Many plants that were.planted in the spring may not 7 
or bear fruit until August. This means that you have to. keep 
watering and weeding these plants and. hope that they will 
not die. 


Hard work and growth have gone into this year's vegetable 
garden. (It isn't every shop that has manure runs at 7:30 
in the morning!) Besides the obvious growth of the vegeta- 
bles themselves, there has also been a special growth for 
all who have helped out at the garden and in the potting 
shed. We realized that if we didn't water or weed the plants 
they might become sick or die later. We also realized that 
we have a great responsibility towards these smaller beings; 
they are indeed, beings. They are not self-sufficient and 
that's why they need our care. As we realized this, our at- 
titude towards the plants changed and we were more careful 
to avoid damaging them while we were gardening. 
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The people at the farm are very helpful and it has been 
an educational and enjoyable experience to work with them. 
I have learned how and when to water plants, wi:ich bugs 
are beneficial and which are harmful, what weeds are dan- 
jerous and why, and what type of soil is good for certain 
plants. 


When you enter the farm you can choose from many jobs 
including "speed. weeding", shoveling manure and compost, 
and transplanting. There are always weeds to pull and plants 
to fertilize. The natural way to fertilize plants is to use 
manure and compost. Some people are squeamish at the thought 
of this job, but I'm not and someone has to do It, 


There is always a flock of people working at the farm so 
a person is never lonely. This creates a kind of team spirit 
since everyone is working towards the goal of maximum vege- 
table production. 


Most important of all, the farm has provided a place 
where I can escape from the everyday problems of shop and 
cabin life at Buck's Rock and work quietly by myself. Did 
you know that pulling weeds is an excellent way of relieving 
your tensions? After an afternoon of weed pulling, 1 am very 
calm and relaxed. Green thumbs unite! 


C 


Laura Rubenstein 









OFTSHOE 


When I first walked into the Fabric Design Shop, I smel- 
led beeswax. Large jars of dyes of every color crowded the 
shelves. Sunlight filtered through the screen of finished 
and unfinished macrame hanging from the roof of the open air 
wall. 





| ۱ 
| People were ironing muslin to remove wax from their 
nearly complete batiks, painting with dyes and talking. I 
considered painting with dyes, doing macrame, or batiking a 
| wall hanging. I spent the morning looking through copies of 
the National Geographic for ideas for a wall hanging, but I 
decided to make a soft sculpture, a three-dimensional pillow- 
like form. 





People were making soft sculptures of Tootsie rolls, te- 
lephones, and Sugar Daddies. I decided to make a model of my 
sneaker. People asked, -"Why a sneaker?" I wanted to make 
something unusual, and something I had never done before. 
Drawing the sneaker was exasperating. I couldn't. obtain all 
the details correctly. After I transferred my drawing to 
cloth, I waxed all the parts I wanted to remain white. I 
dyed the fabric red. Since the fabric took on a rose colored 
hue, I dyed it again with a lighter shade of red, to achieve 
a deeper color. 


Although vibrant colors can be achieved, photographic 
colors cannot be expected because the colors are dyed on top 
of each other. When 1 was moving the fabric around in the 
dye, the wax cracked and the dye seeped into the crevices. 
After the wax was ironed off, the lines of dye remained, aiv- 
ing the material the appearance of a spider's web. 













After I ironed the wax off the material, and sewed it 
and stuffed it with fiber, I asked myself "How am I going 
to put in the holes for the laces?" Carol referred me to 
the Sewing Shop, which in turn referred me to the Costume 
Shop. There I was given an eyelet puncher and some eyelets 
and told to go to the Leather Shop. 


When I got there I found out that the eyelets were out of 
proportion to the sneaker. My sneaker was two feet lona. By 
this time I felt like ripping the sneaker to shreds. I wasted 
zan hour running ‚around from the-Costume Shop to the Sewina 

Shop to the Leather Shop. Finally, I cut the holes in myself. 
and satin stitched around the edges. After making the holes, 

I finished stuffing the sneaker and closed the opening. Voila! 
A finished project. Eg 







Diane Gottfried 





A different craft 


I came to Buck's Rock with a fairly definite 
idea of what I wanted to do. 1 had been the editor 
of my school magazine, and therefore I was anxious 
to work in the Publications Shop, or "Pub" as it is 
known at Buck's Rock. 


. I arrived pre-season, and was introduced to 
Mitch. He invited me to help with the production 
of the Orientation Booklet. Though my real inter- 
est lay in the literary world, I decided that it 
would be a good idea to become involved, and so I 
helped to produce. 


The Pub staff consists of seven people. David 
is bright, crisp, business-like and alert. Susan 
is a quiet, calm person. She has an ability tact- 
fully to unsplit infinitives. Diana has.a split 


‘personality. She can be a serious person with 


clear insights into work or a giggly long-haired 
princess. Karen and Keith are our illustration and 
graphic design counselors. Keith is quiet. In fact 
it took me three weeks to find out who he was. He 

is well mannered and has definite opinions. Karen 

is a kind person, hopeful, helpful and understanding. 


Now we arrive at production. Leslie Jay Wil- 
liams will take the most difficult problems and make 
them into smiling matters. Mitch is one of the bus- 
iest people in camp. He manages somehow to find 
time to run in the New Milford race, swim every 
afternoon, charm every twelve year old in camp and 
run the Pub Shop presses. 


I asked David if he was interested in an article 
on Emily Dickinson and to my amazement he said yes. 
I had previously written a longer paper on Emily 
Dickinson, and I expected to write a brief synopsis 
of that. I had not yet learned that one of the most 
important parts of the writer's craft is the process 
of revision. I passed long hours in discussion 
with David who worked with me on my article, changing 
some ideas and much structure. The coarse article 
was gradually refined, rewritten, changed and became 
the piece that was printed. My poems took revision 
as well. Words and images were worked on so that 
meaning as well as sound flowed more smoothly. With 
the guidance of the Pub Shop staff, I eventually 
learned to rewrite my own articles and my .ast 








article, "Harmonies" took much less revision by 
David. 


There have been four publications this year, 
each requiring a different sort of writing. 
Criterion was a journal of opinion akin to the 
Saturday Review. Quarto was a literary-fine arts 
magazine, a chance to test our creative skills. 
Ihe Buck's Rock Headache was a lampoon of camp 
events and personalities, a chance for comic 
writing and cartoons. The last three weeks of 
the season have been devoted to Touchstone, which 
combines all of the above kinds of writing. 


Each literary counselor Played his or her part in 
the evening affairs. Among the most successful 

of these activities were Susan's class on meta- 

phor, Diana's class on Dylan Thomas! "Fern Hil]" 
and David's class on John Donne. 


This summer I mastered a process which is 
different from the other processes taught in shops 
at this camp. T learned what cannot really be 
taught. I learned a new Way of using my mind. 


Andrew Solomon 





PROGRESS IN BRASS 





by Sabrina Seidner 


As I wandered from shop to shop in the rain, I began 
to feel very lonely. 1 decided to walk back to my bunk. 
1 sat quietly until Jan, my counselor, invited me to go 
with her to Silversmithinr. This sounded very cheerina to 
me and I decided to join her. 

I entered a small room where busy campers, bent over 
small objects were diligently working. Jan told me to take 
some wax and work with it until I decided on something to 
mold. 1 finally came up with the idea of a robot. Don't 
ask me how. 


1 took a hunk of purple wax and began to attach 7۳ 
arms of wax to it. As I did this, I began to like my cre- 
ation. This feeling did not last for long as the arms kept 
Falling off. Back to the old waxing board! 


I was getting mixed reactions from people when I told 
them what I was doing. Some thought it was cute or fascin- 
ating. Others thought I was crazy! 


I eventuallly got to the next aggravating stage. I had 
to mold wax sticks known as "sprues" to the object that 
would be used later to make a mold. The trick was to put 
the sticks in the right position without destroying my piece. 


The next step was easy, if you don't mind hypervent- 
ilating. I had to brush a clear liquid called debubblizer 
on my project and blow it off. I did this three times. 
This releases the pressure from the wax. Otherwise, there 
would be bubbles in the mold. 


I had to weigh the object before I put it in the mold. 
My robot plus sprues weighed 11.8 grams which would be ex- 
pensive in silver. It was a good thina that I decided to 
make it out of brass which is free. 


The mold was then placed in the kiln and the wax was 
burnt out. There is a strange contraption known as a cen- 
trafugsl casting machine which forces the melted brass or 
silver into the mold. My project was a complicated one 
since it was so large. Roger had to help me cast my piece. 
We eventually melted down all of the metal we could, usina 
the biggest torch. Since there was not enough room in the 
machine, we were only able to melt down half of the brass 
that was needed to fill my mold. We started the machine 
and as it spun, it forced the brass into the mold. 


When I eventually put the mold in water, the plaster 
crumbled off and I retrieved the completed half of my brass 
robot. I went to the sink and cleaned off the excess plas- 
ter with a toothbrush. It was then placed in a very mild 





acid solution. After I rinsed my robot off in water, I went 
to the buffing machine. معطلا‎ the machine was turned on, 8 
brush spun around very fast. I first put a yellow compound 
called "bobbing" on the brush. This is a buffing compound 
that takes scratches out of metal objects. I then held my 
robot to the spinning brush. 1 repeated this step until my 
robot was reasonably shiny. 1 rinsed off my brass robot and 
repeated the same steps but this time using a red compound 
known as "rouge" to shine it. 


Although I succeeded in creating only half a robot, it 
was worth all of my painful efforts. 1 can now say to my- 
self, "I know how to do that," whenever I see a silver ring 
in a store. I didn't just make something that I will forget. 
I learned about the craft of metal and realize that it takes 
time, patience and hard work to produce an object. I now 
know how to make something others are ignorant of. They may 
understand the face value of a silver object but I know the 


` work that went into producing it. Maybe someday I will fin- 


ish the other half of my project. But half a robot is bet- 
ter than none! 
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Studio 


A ELECTION OF WORK ROM OUR SHOPS 

















SEWING 


1. Cynthia Sacco 2. Renee Maslow 3. Debbie Fortinsky 4. Rachel Baron 
5. Robin Pogrebin 6. Debbie Boskin 





































































































Josh Hodas 2. Suzy Halpern 3. Josh Hodas 4. Grant Newsteder 


Melanie Civic 6. Nancy Okun 7. Chester Rothstein 8. Debbie Anker 
Edie Schab 





















































CERAMICS 


1. Danny Markovitz 2. Debbie Benzer 3. Jennifer Regen 4. Greg Horowitz 
5. Charlie Mess ver 








DELE RORE 


l.Adam Straus 2.Erie Grunebaum 3.Danny Shapiro 4.Keith Rabinowitz 
5. Jeff Korell 6.Keith Semlanger 7.Larry Reagen 









































GLAS BLOWING 


l. Larry Nast 2. Eric bGrüenbaum 2, Bill Zevin 4. Larry Seguit 2, Lisa Lak 
6. Josh Neretin 7. Mike Greenfield 8. Jeff Remson 9. Eric Gruenbaum 
TO, Ricky Kalb 11. Sara ۴ IZ. Matt Berman l3.: Mike Shantzız l4: Joe Gurian 





FABRIC DESIGN 


l. Susan Marcus 2. Naomi Weinstein 3. Kerry Brand 4. Judy Kestenman 
5. Emily Solon 6. Ehuck Mayer 7. Ellen Katz 8. Becky Guthart 
9. Carrie ‘Goldberg 
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1. Kathy Bigelow 2. Amanda Siegelson 
5.Amy Halpern 6.Jeanne Krinsley 


Se 


Daniel Marcus 
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Charlie Tessler 








There are two worlds here. 

I live in both. 

On stage, the painted pillars tower. 

I see the fallacy. 

There are lights in my eyes. 

l create the world. 

There is momentary silence while 1.breathe 
then move. 

Beyond the curtains my body collapses; 


ےم Mm‏ لسا لس ۔ 1 1 M m‏ لس MP M‏ هدم 


the energy drained, my shoulders melt 

into rosin smells and erumpled costumes 

My mask removed, 

I am confused and alone in the dark wings. 
Afterwards a wet kiss is planted on my cheek. 
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Lock like you are somebody | 
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"For heaven's sake, boy, spruce up! Throw 
your shoulders back. Look like you are 
somebody. And smile. Look pleasant." 


Although Eliza said this often to her son, Gene, she unfor- 
tunately was the sole factor preventing her children from suc- 
ceeding. She held them back as long as she could and, thus, 
never allowed them to become that "somebody." 


When I first saw the cast list for "Look Homeward, Angel" 
I was disappointed to find that I would have to play the dif- 
ficult role of Eliza Grant. I did not think I could portray the 
role of Mrs. Gant. Furthermore, I didn't like her as a person. 
As I started to understand her, I realized that acting the role 
would be a great challenge. In the end, I enjoyed being Mrs. Gant. 


My technique was first to learn the lines and then to exper- 
iment during rehearsals to find new ways of expressing Mrs. Gant's 
character. Using various tones of voice, enunciating words in a 
completely new way, bringing my hand to my mouth,or standing rigid 
were some of the ways in which I expressed my reactions to the 
words and actions of the other characters. 





The director, Ed Scutt, responded either positively or neg- 
atively to my new interpretations. During the real performance, 
I saw how the audience loved the new interpretations and I was, 
therefore, encouraged to follow my impulses as I needed to. 


When Laura was to confront Mrs. Gant and give her the letter 
for Eugene, she found that the props crew had forgotten to put 
the letter in Laura's purse. There was silence on stage for sev- 
eral seconds. She wound up handing me green paper money. I knew 
I had to get rid of it since the audience would see it when I had 
to give it to Eugene in a later scene. Originally, I was to act 
upset and confused, while sitting still in a chair. Instead, I 
searched the desk drawers to see if I could find a white piece of 
paper. I found one. In a situation like this, an actor must 
follow his intuition. 


When I'm acting in a production, I like to look straight into 
the eyes of the audience. In "Angel" I had to take "sneak peeks" 
since Mrs. Gant was not supposed to establish a relationship with 
the audience. 


When I was in the stonecutter's shop and on the Dixieland 
porch, both of which were on the apron of the stage, I was clo- 
sest to the audience both physically and emotionally. Those mo- 
ments when I was most aware of the intense attention of the audi- 
ence, I was also most aware of Mrs. Gant's character.As a result, 
every gesture I made took on a greater significance. 


While playing the role of Mrs. Gant, I began to feel an at- 
tachment to the set. Eliza had lived at Dixieland for quite some 
time. I felt I had lived at Dixieland for quite some time, too. 

I felt at home on that set. When the time came to strike the 
set on the night of the performance, I could not take part. Strik- 
ing the set meant destroying the last visible part of the play. 


After the show, many people told me that Eliza was a crazy 
woman. She was certainly a burdened woman who could not let go 
nf her family. Apart from the boarders, her family were the only 
people with whom she had any contact. The boarders always came 
first. They were the excuse for many of her actions. 


Looking back now, I know that Eliza still lives, speaking 
only of dreams. I am sure she is never going to move into that 
big house on the top of Sunset Terrace. The boarders will always 
live to be her life and her excuse for going on with life. 


Kim Young 
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Here I am waiting patiently backstage for my scene in Moliere's 
"Imaginary Invalid". I am playing the role of Louise, a fourteen 
year:old and the very obedient as well as vulnerable younger 
daughter of the imaginary invalid. I have only one scene so I 
have given myself an ultimatum that I must make it the best it can 
be. 


One of my dreams was to be in a production as beautiful and 
as polished as this one. To me this is the tops. And it's rather 
incredible, with the small part that I have, that I feel so much 
a part of this play. I feel I've put in just as many rehearsals, 
just as many costume fittings, just as much effort as any of the. 
leading actors. 


To me, all of it has been an enjoyable experience, even the 
things that others might consider work. I have really looked for- 
ward to the rehearsals at the rehearsal stage. I love the atmos- 
phere. You rehearse with cool trees around you; the forest is 
quiet, peaceful,in short, a perfect place in which to rehearse. 


.IM ON! 


To work with Ed Scutt was an experience in itself. Ed is a 
strict director. When he chooses you for a part, he means busi- 
ness. On the day that the cast list goes up Ed owns you for the . 
next two weeks. At first I was afraid of him and whenever I re- 
hearsed I would try to do my best. But after working with Ed for 
a while I began to understand his motives and realized that he 
was only trying to make me perform the best I could. I admire Ed 
for that. 


The way I look at it, you start rehearsals like a candie just 
out of the cellophane, with a clean wick. The candle is lit and 
you begin rehearsals with a real rarin' to go feeling. But as the 
days go by, you loose about 75$ of your enthusiasm and 25$ is 
hardly enough to keep you going. The candle is dying. Then just 
as it's about to go "poof", the night of the performance arrives. 
You enter on stage and the candle turns into a blazing fire of 
magic. 


Here comes my scene.. There's my cue line. My excitement is 
bubbling inside me and it feels as though I vill burst at any mo- 
ment. POW! I'm on! I do ny scene like I've never done it before. 
I feel light and sparkly, aglow with all the feelings I'm to por- 
tray in my scene. I never want it to end. But when it does I'm 
not sad. I am filled with a special private satisfaction and it 
is confirmed by a loud round of applause as 1 exit. 


Robin Pogrebin 








The artistic capitol of Furope during the Baro- 
que period was Versailles, where Kino Louis XIV of 
France held court. The Barogue period hegan in Ger- 


many, hut France quickly adopted the style. The arts 


flourished under Louis' rule. The style that devel- 
oped was very ornate and frilly. The people of the 
upper classes: glorified King Louis and his beautiful 
palace. The court manners and dress were copied. 


The court was made to look like the inside of 
a jewel. No expense was spared. Mirrors and gold 
leaf covered the walls of Versailles. It was said 
that the Queen never wore the same dress twice. C 
Clothing, architecture, music, dance and manners 
all reflected the affluent court' life. Most of the 
artists worked for the king. 


Moliere, author of "The Imaginary Invalid," 
spent a great deal of time at the court. His father 
was a court furnisher, but Moliere, refusing to fol- 
low the sane path as his father, turned to the the- 
ater as a profession, first as an actor,then as a 
playwright and manager. As there were already two 
established theaters in Paris and a small numher of 
patrons, Moliere's troupe toured the provinces for 
thirteen years. 


Moliere's entree into court life occurred when 
King Louis and his brother Phillipe attended a per- 
formance of his troupe at the Louvre. Moliere pre- 
sented Corneille's "Nicomede" and followed it with 
one of his own comedies, "The Amorous Doctor." The 


latter was apparently well liked by the royalty since 


the King's brother began to patronize Moliere's com- 
pany. Seven years later the king adopted the troupe 


as his court company. In spite of the king's recog- 


nition, Moliere had to struggle throughout his life 
to keep the company going. 


Though he was not born into the upper classes, 
he lived among them and was thus able to parody 
their mannerisms without offense. He developed a 
comic style which plays honesty against deceit, and 
greed against innocence. "The Imaginary Invalid" 
was Moliere's last play. It portrays the prohlems 
of an aristocratic family whose members are each | 
self-indulgent. The father, a hypochondriac, wants 
his daughter to marry, against her will, a pompous 
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young doctor with a great deal of knowledge but no 
common sense. The wife hopes for the death of her 
husband so that she can inherit his fortune. Through 
the cunning of the maid, Toinette, all is set ۰ 
The hypochondriac becomes a doctor himself; the 
daughter marries her true love; the Wife's greed and 
disloyalty are exposed; and the doctors are shown 

up as decadent fools. Toinette is a witty wench 

and the audience with which she develops a confidina 
relationship, is immediately charmed by her.. 


Clothing during the Baroque era was as decora- 
tive as the life style of the nobility. Costumers 
for the Buck's Rock Summer Theater production appro- 
priately created upper class costumes for the charac- 
ters in the play. The clothing was ornamented with 
frills and laces. Many garments, including under- 
clothes, were painstakingly hand-embroidered during 
the Baroque period. For our production the emhroi- 
dery was painted on fahric. 


The women wore corsets. Baroque corsets were 
made of strung whalebone. The corset was tightly 
laced across the torso giving the appearance of a 
slim waist and large bust. For "The Imaginary In- 
valid," the corsets were made from metal and canvas. 
Although we now think cf corsets as a useless and 
painful garment, the Baroque women endured the pain 
to look proper. 


The kulky dresses covered layers of ornate pet- 
ticoats. There was much competition in dress amona 
the ladies of the court. Fach woman experimented 
with materials to create new frivolous dress styles. 


The women wore hats, aloves, stockings and shoes 
of various types. Hands and feet were supposed to 
be covered at all times. The shoes resembled pumps 
with high pointed heels. For "The Imaginary Invalid," 
the girls wore ballet slippers so they could move 
around more freely. The men wore hreeches with knee- 
length hose. A matching shirt and jacket were also 
worn. The men's clothing was just as frilly and 
overdone as the women's. 


King Louis wore high heels because he was short. 
This was then copied by the men of the court. Bright 
colored shoes with bows and frills were worn. 


Despite the emphasis on heautv and ornateness, 
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| 
the people of the Baroque era were unclean. The "so- 
phisticated" palace of Versailles was built with no | 
plumbing. The nobility did not wash themselves, and, Q - 


thus, were forced to disguise their odors with perfume. 

The lovely garmeats easily hacame soiled and smelly; 

often they would simply be discarded because they = 
were not wearable. A great deal of make-up was worn 
by both sexes. Instead of washing off the peeling 
powder the people just piled more cn. Wigs were worn 
to cover unwashed hair. 


| Versailles was surrounded by meticulously kept 
gardens. The gardens were covered with paths which — 





- wove through neatly trimmed bushes to fountains or 
ponds. Though the royalty seldom spent time out of 
doors, the gardens were arranged symmetrically to 
suit the taste of the court on their occasional visits. 


The Baroque people were concerned with exterior 
appearance and they paid careful attention to detail. 
The architecture and furniture reflected this concern, 
although much c£ the detail was painted on. There was 
some relicf work on the furniture, the walls and 
ceilings. Much emphasis was placed on nature in the 
ornaments. Shell motifs and fancy leaves were used 
as detail. 


The se: for "The Imaginary Invalid" was a master 
hedroom. A huge overstuffed hed in the center vas 
surrounded ×ط‎ other elaborate pieces of bedroom furni- 
ture. Portal doors, a caropy, and decorative ornaments 
were painted to give the illusion of depth. These 
were all designed rcm illustrations of actual Baroque 
interiors. 


Baroque furniture was made of wood with carved 
or painted detail. The iegs of tables and chairs 
curved gracefully. in Fhe imaginary Invalid" Louis XVI 
chairs were used because furniture of the Louis XIV 
chairs were not available. However, the Raroque 
style vas well captured in the sets. 





Another detail of the play was the minuet dance 
and the music. The lively dance, done also, in authen- 
tic costume, vas a French minuet from a slightly later 
period than the Baroque. Taught to the campers by 
Caroline Lentz and Rochelle Hahn,it was an effective 
addition to the performance. 
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Baroque music was very ornamental. Composers 
such as Bach, Vivaldi, Telemann and Pandel worked 
with complicated forns, including the fugue and the 
canon. However, the Baroque style of music is also 
expressed in simple melodies such as those that were 
played during "The Imaginary Invalid." Switched-on 
Bach, played on a synthesizer, and Music of the Courts 
were the two recordinas heard during the play. 


The costumes, Manners, sets and music were all 
pulled together to make a very accurate hase for the 
play. One got a broad and authentic view of the 
Baroque period. For a brief moment, we lived the 
Baroque era. When the costumes were put away and the 
set was struck, the complex manners of an era faded 
back into the history hooks. 


Karen Pinkus 





portrait of dance 





When I met Jane Tavalin Schwartz, dancer, 
‘choreographer and teacher, I was impressed by her 
vibrancy. Jane channels her energy constructively. 
Using her body as a tool, she expresses herself - 
creatively. ui ed 









At the beginning of the summer I was out of 
shape, but with dance classes five days a week 
I began to feel physical improvement. As I became 
conscious of each part of my body - ribcage, hips, 
shoulders-- I also learned to combine سر‎ body 
movements creatively. I became more agile. I felt 
better emotionally and physicallv and as a result, 
more confident. 
















On Dance Night,when I saw the excellent vieces 
‚that Jane had choreographed, I realized how talented 
she was. They were fun, cheerful pieces and T felt 
joyful just watching then! Even though manv of the 
dances were a group effort, Jane encouraged individ- 
ual characterization in each dancer. What was most 
evident in the dancing was Tane's philosophy that 
everyone should enjoy whatever he or she is doina. 











I spoke to Jane about her childhood, her teach- 
ing, her performing, the choreographer/dancers that 

she admires, and her ambitions and goals for the Lua 
ture. 








"What influences in childhood made vou choose 
dance as a career?" 










"I was mainly influenced bv mv parents. I 
started dancing when I was six vears old at a 
neighborhood dance studio. My parents aiso took 
me to ballet and music recitals. When I was about 
eight years old, came to Buck's Rock. Mv parents 
taught here and T came along not as a camper but 
as a counselor's child. I had been taking dance 
classes in the city, but thev were reallv reci- 
mented. We didn't have an open air studio fac- 
ing the lawn. Muriel Mannings, who taught dance 
here, pointed me in my direction. She used me in 
many of the pieces she choreographed. I reallv 
expanded under her training. I continued to work 
with her until I was fourteen when she left Buck's 
Rock. I also studied with her in New York City 

at the New Dance Group Studios. Later, when I 

was performing for the American Dance Guild As- 
sociation at the Universitv of Michican, Muriel 
Manning was in the audience. I hadn't seen her 
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for twelve to fifteen years, She was very proud," 


"What do you do during the year?" s 


"Por the past two years I have been a visiting 
lecturer in dance at the University of Illinois. It 
was a very large dance program with eleven people 
on the faculty. I have just left that position and 
have received a position as Assistant Professor at 
Kirkland College in upstate New York. I am very 
pleased with that position." 


"How long have you been teaching?" 


"I started teaching when I was seventeen, as a 
J.C. at Buck's Rock. I demonstrated and taught on 
the counselor's day off. When I was a junior at the 
State University of New York at Brocknort, I had the 


“experience of teaching a non-major beginning dance 


class. I found it incredibly fulfilling. After I 
graduated, I went to graduate school at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. I became a graduate teaching 
assistant and taught two levels of composition, 
technique and ballet. When I graduated from Michi- 
gan, I taught at Grand Vallev State College in up- 
state Michigan. After leaving, I taught at the 
University of Illinois and next year I will be 
teaching, as I say, at Kirkland College." 


"How do you nersonallv feel about performance?" 
"I love performing. I would rather perform 
outside of New York City. The New York scene is too 


much for me. I am not into competition." 


"Where have you performed?" 


"I have performed a ack's Rock. As a matter. 
8 


of fact after Muriel Man left Buck's Rock, 
Stanley Berk, a dancer, replaced Muriel. During 
the winter, he had a dance companv. It was really 
my first real New York performance. We performed 
at the Kaufman Auditorium in New York. Then when 
I was in the School of Performing Arts in New York 
City we did many performances there. That was mv 


' New York scene, but there are a lot of other places 


to perform. I prefer performing for small, intimate 
audiences, for people I know, and people that I 
can relate to, rather than for huge crowds. I per- 








formed most recently for the American Dance Guild Asso- 
ciation at MIT in Boston last summer! 


"Why did you choose to teach rather than perform?" 


"When you teach you perform. You perform for your 
class. I'm performing and I'm teaching. I find the 
rewards very satisfying. It is a requirement if you are 
going to teach dance that you must be a performer. Not 
all dancers are teachers, but if you are going to teach 
dance, you certainly have to be a dancer and a performer." 


"Is there any particular dancer or choreographer you 
follow or admire in your teaching?" 


"T have been influenced by the people who have 

taught me. I take from them and shape my own style. 
I have been taught by Martha Graham and people in her 
. company. I took a dancing class taught by Jose Limon 

and I've been taught by people in his company. I have 
been taught by people who studied with Mary Vigmont as 
well as Doris Humphrey and Charles Widman. I concen- 
trate on breath and weight, when I teach and dance. 
Jose Limon is the choreographer/teacher who really 
concentrates on weight and breath, as well as Doris 
Humphrey." 


"What do you think of Martha Graham?" 


"I have studied under people who have studied 
under Martha Graham and I have had some classes with 
her. It's not that I dislike her. It's just that I 
can't relate to her or what she is doing. She puts so 
much tension and hardness into her movement. There is 
no fluidity. A Graham dancer will always be a Graham 
dancer. There is no room for change." 


"What sort of study habits do you look for in a 
student?" 


"I observe a student to see whether he listens or 
does his an thing. , whether that person really con- 
centrates on what I say, and also whether he can take 
corrections. I give a lot of corrections. That's the 
way to grow, if the person uses those corrections to 
better himself or herself. A student must come ready 
to work, warmed up beforehand so that he can start 
work immediately. It is important to be energetic and 
to have a good clear head. : ١ 
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"What is important for a dancer to remember he- 


oo fore and during a performance?" _ 


"They should go through the movement in their 
heads and their bodies. It doesn't take much room to 
mark something out. They should feel assured they 
canfdance with enthusiasm, that thev will enjov what 
they are doing." 


“You have said that the dance studio is a sacred 
place. Explain." 


"It is sacred hecause the dance studio is a place 
where you can bring your problems and work them out. 
It is a place where you can really get into vourself. 
You can understand vourself better and grow." 


"What is your philosophy of dance?" 


"I believe wholeheartedly that dance is for 
everyone, whatever level you are on. Whether you are 
a beginner or advanced student, there is always some- 
thing more to learn. You should be given the oppor- 
tunity to do whatever you can. It should be a learn- 
ing experience." 


"What are your plans and amhitions for the fu- 
ture? 


"My goals have been satisfied. I really always 
wanted to teach in a university setting ever since 
I taught as an undergraduate. I'm nerforming. I'm 
choreographing. I'm teaching. And that's where I'm 
at, That's where I'm glad I'm at, too." 


Kerry Brand 
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On Friday morning, August 12th, the following conversation 
took place among the choreographers who produced Dance Night on 
August 6th at Buck's Rock. The choreographers discussed the pro- 
cess of conceiving a dance. The participants were Jane Tavalin 
Schwartz, Naomi Rabinowitz, Emily Wassyng, Joanna Colbert, Amy 
Dowling and Robin Pogrebin. 


What guides you most when you choreograph: the music, the steps, 
the ideas, the emotion? 


Jane: They all guide me. The music motivates the ideas, the 
steps and the emotion. In "Orange Blossom Special" the music 
was Bluegrass. In "Innocence and Us" the idea motivated me. 
I wanted to work with children's games to create a children's dance 
and then I found the music which motivated the steps. 


Naomi: It depends upon whether I choreograph a literal or an 
abstract piece. "Circes Inspiration" was a semi-abstract piece 
about "the attraction of metal to madness. The music itself had 
little to do with what set the mood. 


Emily: I work with movements first and let them lead logically 
into each other. Then I pick the music and that helps me set the 











mood. 


Joanna: The first dance I ever choreographed and performed was 
"Joy inside my Tear." The dance came about because I enjoyea the 
music. Steps I learned from teachers helped me choreograph the 
dance. 


Amy: In my solo, "Memories," my emotions guided me. In the two 
other dances I have choreographed my experiences influenced me. 
I tried to express my feelings with my body. 


Robin: We heard the music for "Rodeo" and liked it. We used 
movements for that kind of mood and made them more graceful; we 
built on them. We fooled around a bit, then repeated the steps, 
and decided which ones to use. 


.How do you choose your music? 
. Jane: I've choreographed about 10 pieces and’ F like to ‘be diù 
‘erse. I select my music critically and I listen until I find T 
something I like. I know usualiy what kind öf music I want 11 
look into emotional, avante garde, electronic music. If I'min 
a lyrical mood, I look into classical music. If I want a light, 
funny piece, I'll look into something that reflects that kind of ° 
mood. e < 


Naomi: I usually hear my music a few weeks before I begin 
choreographing. Sometimes I hear something I like, and if I 
haven't already thought up the piece, I'll use it. Ideas some- 
times come that way. Other times I'll have choreographed the 
dance and then find the music. 


Do you write down your dance? 


Jane: Sometimes I write down my dance. I know Lava Notation, 
a method of graphing dance on a score. I use pieces of Laya 
Notation; otherwise I just use my own scribbles and words. 1 
usually video tape my pieces so I have that recording to refresh 
my memory. 


Naomi: When I do a long piece, especially for more than one 
person, I'll write down as much of it as I can put into pictures 
or words and then I pray that I'll remember the rest of it. When 
. 1 do a solo I never write it down and I'm often sorry I haven't. 


Emily: I've never written down a solo and I also have been 
sorry: 1 have written down things that I've done with other 
people, but when I pick up the notation later, I usually have 
no idea what I'm talking about. 


Robin: We've never written a dance down. We'll usually think 
up a phrase and repeat it during a rehearsal. The next rehearsal 
we'll refresh our memory and continue to choreograph. 








Do you choreograph your steps to agree or disagree with the music? 


Jane: I ,like surprises. I find that when you choreograph with 
the music, phrase by phrase, note by note, it becomes monotonous. 
I like contrasts: the dancers holding their gesture for a number 
of phrases or moving on the off-beat or the on-beat. 


Naomi: I also never choreograph to the meter of the music. On 
Dance Night my music had so many different meters that I couldn't 
possibly have asked my dancers or myself to figure out which one 
was which without reading a score. You can't dance and carry a 
score around at the same time so we just used the music as back- 
ground. When I've done dances to pieces that had a definjte meter, 
occasionally I'd use the meter or speed it up or slow it down. 


Emily: If I'm doing a group piece, I'll use counts. If I'm 
doing a solo, I'll listen to the music until I can move to it 
easily. I tend to move to the beat, but I still try to have 
contrasts. 


How is choreographing a solo different from choreographing a group 
dance? 


Jane: It's easier to choreograph a solo because I'm not working 
with other people and I know myself a lot better.  Choreographing 
a solo compared to choreographing a group piece is hard. You've 
-got to take up more time, more space, and be more interesting. 

But I enjoy a solo more than a group dance. 


Naomi: I don't find doing a solo always harder than choréographing 
a group dance. What makes a group dance easier is that I can see 
the movement on the bodies. I'm not constantly contorting myself 
to see myself in the mirror. A solo is more difficult to produce 
because you need to do those things Jane mentions and not be 
overwhelmed by everything. I find that choreographing for other 
peoples' bodies and watching the dance grow and change makes my 
life easiér. 


How important are costumes and lighting? 


Jane: It all depends on the dance. Orange Blossom didn't in- 
corporate many costumes. Lighting was just a bright light, it's 
a light dance, it needed a bright light. I think the costumes and 
lighting should reflect the choreographers' intention. 1 think 
they should enhance the piece. 


Naomi: The dance should not depend on lighting or costumes. 
But I do think they're a big addition and I usually don't like 
to do the piece again without the benefits of lighting and costumes. 


Emily: For all the pieces I've done I haven't used anything ex- 
cept. a leotard and tights because the pieces are mostly based on 


movement and I like everything to show as much as possible. 
Abigail Pogrebin 
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۷ "I don't want this to sound like a high school orchestra," 
said Raffi Adler, conductor of the Buck's Rock Orchestra. "I want 
this orchegtra to be as professional as we can det." کر‎ ud 


Under Raffi's direction, the orchestra performed many great 
pieces of music, such as Frescobaldi's "Toccata", Gluck's "Over- 
ture to the Battle of Don Juan", Hindemith's "In Praise of Music”, 
Sousa's "Stars and Stripes Forever" and lots more. The orchestra, 
in just ahout everyone's opinion, sounded areat this year and ۸ 
sure will continue to do so under Raffi's direction. 


A great deal of our success was due to our instructors who, 
hesides teaching, also play in the orchestra. Nancv Feld is the 
clarinet instructor; Paul Taub and Barbi Poutsikaris teach flute; 
Megan Asher and Mary “Wilson, violin; Terry Patts, cello: Fllie 
Josephs, horn; and our favorite Uruquayan, Henry Liesegana, piano. 
Matti Banzhaf teaches voice and also performs with the orchestra 
on the horn. The combination of Paffi's direction, the instruc- 
tors' talents, and their well-trained campers has made for a good 
orchestra. 


The orchestra has also participated in some special events 
this year. We played an all Mozart concert at the Art Shop to 
celebrate its July opening. We went to Tanolewond twice. The 
orchestra went on a non-musical trio to Mt. Tom near Litchfield, 
Connecticut to enjoy the white sandy beach, swim in the heautiful 
blue lake and hike on the many trails leading up the mountain. 

It was a very enjoyable day and a great success. Throwing Paffi 
in the water vas one of the highlights of the trip. The orchestra 
played the Sammartini "Concertino in G" and "Stars and Stripes 
Forever" on the porch of the Dining Hall during lunch on the day 
know what they're 


after our workshop re- 
cital which usually e ۱ ۱ 

missing.) On August ma O 
15th, we performed in a concert that was broadcast over WLAD 180 


doesn't draw too hig a 
crowd. (They don't 

ón the AM dial in Danbury, Connecticut. The orchestra, this year, 
has certainly proved to he as "professional as we can get". 





Jeff Korell 





Music by 
Danny Anker 
Lyrics by 


Cl OC k-Su rt e Marc Goodman 





Ticking and turning beside your bed, The 





Ticking and tocking all through the night, Ringing and singz, 





Verse two: 
Twisting and tocking nearly everywhere, 
The sound of the clock echos in the air, 
When you feel as though you're flowing through a stream, 
Then the clock wakes you up and your memory seems... 
to disappear. 


CHORUS 











FAREWELL 


The evolution of the entire universe-- 
stars, elements, life, man--is a process 

of drawing something out of nothing, out of 
the utter void of non-being. The creative 
element in the mind of man--that latency 
which can conceive gods, carve statues, move 
the heart with the symbols of great poetry, 
or devise the formulas of modern physics-- 
emerges in as mysterious a fashion as those 
eiementary particles which leap into mom- 
entary existence in great cyclotrons only 
to vanish again like infinitesimal ghosts. 





Loren Eiseley--"The Mind as Nature" 


Up until some two hundred years ago it was common- 
ly thought that everything that existed on earth had 
been put there in one majestic act of Creation. Since 
the world supposedly contained all that was and all 
that ever would be, the major challenge it posed to 
mankind was to discover and to classify everything that 
already existed. More recently, however, mans under- 
standing of creativity has expanded. We have come to 
recognize that life itself is a creative process and 
that mankind is capable not only of coming to grips 
with the present but also of imagining, «creating, and 
shaping its future. 


Each summer the boys and girls of Buck's Rock 
demonstrate anew that creativity is an ongoing process. 
It involves an original transaction between you and your 
surroundings. , When you arrive here, you find an envir- 
onment waiting to. be shaped. Aside from the few rules 
you have to follow, you are free to choose your activ- 
ities and projects, to decide how much time you care 
to spend on them, and to commit yourself to a task that 
might take just a few hours or to a project that could 
occupy a full summer. 


A summer at Buck's Rock is what you choose to make 
of it. And no two summers (as those of you who have 


been to Buck's Rock before krow) are identical. The 
summer, like the pieces you make in the shops and the 
productions you present on tie stages, is yours to 

shape afd direct. One of its ever-exciting and ever- 
challenging features is its unpredictability. There is 
no way to plan in advance for what often prove to be the 
most memorable experiences--the excitement shared by the 
announcers and musicians as they hear the "voice-over" 
from the Danbury studios of WLAD concluding their annual 
radio broadcast; the exuberance and enthusiasm of the 

Pub Shop faithfuls as they collate another great yearbook; 
the awe we all feel when we look at the newborn calf who, 
unnoticed, has slipped into the world while the rest of 
Buck's Rock was taking its noontime break; the sense of 
pride and accomplishment we feel as we complete our first 
ring or pot or bowl or rug or wall-hanging. The specific 
experiences will vary with each of us, as they should, 
but what we have all shared in common this summer is the 
keen sense of satisfaction that comes of knowing that the 
outcome of a project has depended on the success of our 
own efforts and our own labor. 


And, on Festival Day, we can all enjoy the fruits of 
our labor. Our workshops are turned into galleries, our 
stages into performing centers, and our selling stands 
brim with the harvest of farm and garden. It's quite 
amazing, when one considers it all, to realize that all 
of this happens in just two short months. Few schools 
and colleges attain as much in an entire year. 


Visitors to Buck's Rock often ask whether one has to 
be talented to do the kind of creative work wa do. The 
answer is "not necessarily." For one thing, a person 
doesn't really know whether he's talented or not until 
he's had a chance to explore and to find out where his 
strengths lie. At Buck's Rock this summer yau've no 
doubt met many talented boys and girls, but you've also 
met many who have simply been willing to try things out 
and who have had the courage to explore, to discover, and 
to take chances. The creative person, after all, must be 
prepared to accept not only the successful outcomes of 
his endeavors but also the inevitable disappointments 
that arise when a project does not succeed. 


l Creativity is not so much what you do as it is the 
way you do it. Those of you who worked on our farms or 
in our laboratories or at our construction site have had 
as much opportunity for creative expression as those 
who spent your days painting, or writing, oı sculpting, 
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or weaving. Creativity, as we've said before, is an 
attitude» It is the attitude of the person who puts 

his whole self into what he is doing. You've seen the 
attitude, we're sure, everywhere at Buck's Rock. And we 
hope it is an attitude that will inspire your efforts 
away from Buck's Rock as well. 


What you also take away with you this summer, we 
hope,. is a better sense of who you are. We hope you 
have become less afraid of what other people might think 
or say or expect or demand of you and more aware of your 
own insides, your own impulses, thoughts, and feelings. 
As one looks around at the world today one can easily 
feel dismay at the confusion and violence that surround 
us. Everywhere there appears to be a disrespect for 
the very values of life. Frightened and cowed, too many 
people have given up--on society itself and on its chances 
for survival. Although there is much to be concerned 
about, there is also much that is worth preserving. 
Beauty is ali about oe if only we choose not to be blind 
to it! 


8pportunities for making our world a better place 
still rest within each of us. This summer, living to- 
gether as we did, we formed many friendships. In many 
cases these will be lasting ones, since they were based 
on common interests and common goals. But, as important 
as the friendships vou've formed, are the experiences 
you've had with those with whom you have not always 
agreed. It is these experiences, we hope, that have 
taught you how to live with differences and not feel 
threatened by them, how to respect another's rights and 
not violate them, and how, when necessary, to assert 
yourself and to stand up for your own rights and con- 
victions. If more adults were capabie of such actions, 
the world might not be in the state that it is in today. 


"Each second we live is a new and unique moment of 
the universe, a moment that was never before and will 
never be again." 5o said Pablo Casals at age 93. He 
went on to say that each child is a marvel, each child 
is unique. His concluding remarks are worth remembering 
as this summer season of 1977 comes to its end and we, 
the staff of Buck's Rock, bid you farewell: 


In all of the world there is no other child 


exactiv like you. And look at your body-- 
at m wo AM i = د‎ f Kann lar 
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your cunning fingers, the way you move! You 





may become a Shakespeare, a Michaelangelo, 

a Beethoven. You have the capatity for any- 
thing. Yes, you are a marvel. And when you 
grow up, can you then harm another who is, 
‚like you, a marvel? You must cherish one. 
another. You must work--we all must work-- 
to make this world worthy of its children. 
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ANOTHER END 


And so we say good-bye. "Good-bye, Good-bye 
and always Good-bye!" Another End! Or is it a be- 
ginning? Or is it both? We always seem to say good- 
bye. "And light does not linger," you say. We say 
good-bye to every moment we live and we know that 
we say good- -bye forever. The- moment will not return, 
it-will be gone forever üntil we come to the last, 
moment and. we. äre gone with it. — 








And we know it all the time. We live, in a 
sense, with death, under the shadow of death and, 
unlike any other being in creation, man knows. it and 
is aware of it. Being aware of his finiteness, being 
aware of the certainty of his death, man has pon- 
dered his fate ever since he became man. Since 
being aware of his end, being aware of death, means 
living tragically, man had to come to terms with the 
tragedy of his existence, with the fact that his 
life is a span between birth and death. : 


This awareness made man fearful. In his anxiety, 
he created powerful gods who, in turn, would protect 
him. He named and spoke: "In the beginning was the 
word." He became interested in his past, strove for 
meaning in his present and showed concern for his 
future. He used his intellect to lift curtain after 
curtain that hid the unknown. Scientific thinking 
prompted him to say proudly: "Cogito, ergo sum!" 

"I think and, therefore, I ami" He used the powers 
that surround him and from being their victim, at- 
tempted to become their master, 1 


ed "The Age of Anxiety." 
terize any particular age. 
> of the human condition 
ıse, an answer, from man 
lowly man found the answer 
itence. His answer is: 
“eative powers within him- 








Even if the Universe that surrounds him were in- 
different to his existence, man had an answer and the 


prerequisite to give an answer: His powers of creative- 


ness, supported by courage: Man's indomitable spirit! 


Thus, Man's Life is not only suspended between 
birth and death, Man's Life spans heroism and tragedy. 
Man is both heroic and tragic and expresses his spirit 
triumphantly in creativity. Man's answer to a limit- 
less Universe that may be totally unaware of him, is 
his inventiveness, his creativeness, is all that he 
produces with his mind and his soul. Man reaffirms the 
fact of his existence in his works courageously and 
creatively. Thus he gives meaning to his life and 
probably to all life around him. 


You must have felt again this summer that what 


you create physically and mentally will give you the 


power to find your place in the world and, collectively 
and individually, will become your answer to the chal- 
lenge of life. 


Light does not linger. But---to quote a great 
scientist---"men come and go, but however limited their 
individual strength, small their contribution, and 
short their life span, their efforts are never in 
vain, because, like runners in a race, they hand on 
the torch." 
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